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POSIDONIUS AND THE SOURCES OF PYTHAGOREAN 
ARITHMOLOGY! 


By Frank Eaieston Rossins 


It has become the practice in recent years, especially in Germany, 
to regard Posidonius’ Commentary on the Timaeus as the source of 
scientific pronouncements of various kinds in the ancient authors. 
Although this commentary was undoubtedly a most important and 
comprehensive work, it nevertheless seems somewhat strange, to 
mention at once the matter with which these pages are concerned, 
that the Greeks invariably went thither for information about 
Pythagorean number-theories at a time when the literary world 
was flooded with books, pseudonymous or otherwise, written by the 
Pythagoreans themselves. 

Posidonius became recognized as the chief ancient authority 
upon the Pythagorean lore of numbers chiefly through the argu- 
ments of A. Schmekel,? who used as the basis of his theory Sextus 
Empiricus Adv. math. vii. 91 ff. Since that time his conclusion has 


1“ Arithmology” has been defined as ‘‘ce genre de remarques sur la formation, 
la valeur et |’ importance des dix premiers nombres, ot se mélent la saine recherche 
scientifique et les fantaisies de la religion et de philosophie” by A. Delatte, ‘Etudes 
sur la littérature pythagoricienne,” Bibl. de I’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 217, 
Paris, 1915, p. 139. 

2 Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange dar- 
gestellt, Berlin, 1892, pp. 403 ff. 
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310 FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 


generally been accepted as final.! More may be drawn from the 
study of Sextus, however, than Schmekel took account of. 

In the first place, Schmekel used the passage designated almost 
to the exclusion of another in the same work, iv. 2 ff., which, since 
it agrees practically word for word with vii. 91 ff. throughout much 
of its length, is obviously ultimately derived from the same source. 
A proper diagnosis of the situation surely demands, first of all, that 
the two passages be examined side by side and their meaning 
analyzed ;? hence one may infer whence each came and for what 
purpose it was written. If we do this, and take iv. 2 ff. first, we 
find that its outline is as follows: At the very beginning the general 
theme of the passage is stated, which is simply that the Pytha- 
goreans ascribed great power to numbers in the government of the 
universe; this caused them to use the expression “all things are 
like to number,” and in their well-known oath by Pythagoras to 
speak of the tetraktys as the “source that holds the roots of ever- 
lasting nature.’”’ The following sections develop the implications 
of this epithet and are therefore thoroughly consistent with the 
central theme of the passage; the numbers of the tetraktys, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
in their capacities as point, line, surface, and solid, respectively, rep- 
resent all bodily natures, and, furthermore, soul; for since 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 contain the fundamental concords they control the harmony 
whereby the world is ordered and the soul constituted. This passage, 
then, is thoroughly consistent within itself, its main thesis is kept in 
view throughout and supported by argument, and its logical struc- 
ture is admirable. 

The other, vii. 91 ff., treats an entirely different theme, the 
criterion. It may be summarized thus: Anaxagoras declared that 
the criterion was Adyos, using the term in a general way; but the 


Pythagoreans restrict it to the mathematical \dyos, because, as 


Philolaus said, if it takes cognizance of the universe it must be akin 


1Cf. G. Borghorst, De Anatolit fontibus, Berlin, 1905; G. Altmann, De Posidonio 
Timaeit Platonis commentatore, Berlin, 1906; Gronau, Poseidonios und die jidisch- 
christliche Genesisexegese, Berlin, 1914, p. 197, n. 1. 

2 Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III, 1, p. 514, n. 5, concludes from such a com- 
parison that the Pythagorean element in Adv. math. vii, 92 ff. is not from Posidonius. 
Against this view Schmekel argues, op. cit., p. 407, n. 1. A proper comparative 
analysis of the two passages has not, however, been made. 








——— oe, 
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to the universe, on the principle of the perception of like by like; 
Empedocles, who is quoted,! clearly states this principle. And as 
the light is perceived by the kindred sight, so Posidonius says in his 
Commentary on the Timaeus, and sound by the hearing, which is 
akin to air, so the universe ought to be apprehended by a ddyos of 
the same nature. But number is the source of the universe, where- 
fore the \éyos that is the criterion of all, not without its share in 
this, would be called number. It is to declare this that the Pytha- 
goreans often say “all things are like to number” and use their 
accustomed oath. Its author was Pythagoras; the tetraktys is 10, 
or 1+2+3+4, which is the “source of everlasting nature,’’ first, 
because it contains the basic concords; second, because it contains 
point, line, surface, and solid; furthermore, because, all things being 
numerable, number is fundamental. This is the outline of the pas- 
sage; I have more carefully reproduced the first portion in order to 
make clear the logical connection; but the last part, from the men- 
tion of the Pythagorean sayings, is that which is closest to iv. 2 ff., 
and no argument is needed to show that ultimately the two must 
have been derived from the same source. 

Now it must be equally clear, it seems to the writer, that there 
are signs of disjointedness and of compilation in the second, but not 
in the first, passage. For in the former there is one theme only, 
and that sustained consistently throughout; in the latter we begin 
with the criterion and then abandon it for a detailed discussion of 
certain Pythagorean theories about number, the transition being 
of the most formal character. The last portion of vii. 91 ff. leaves 
the impression of being an argument, already existent and ready to 
hand in the work of some earlier author, awkwardly forced into a 
new context by the writer of the part about the criterion, and 
betraying its alien origin by the noticeable lapse in logical connec- 
tion. This conclusion commends itself the more strongly because 
we know iv. 2 ff. also; having the latter, and seeing in it none of the 
marks of patching together, but on the contrary an admirable unity 
of construction, we must conclude that in iv. 2 ff. we have Sextus’ 
quotation of certain material in its original form and used as it was 


1 Fragment 109, Diels; cited also by Aristotle De anima A 2 40468; Metaphysica 
B 4 1000 b 5; and by Chalcidius in Plat. Tim. c. 50. 
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originally intended to be used, whereas in vii. 92 ff. he has employed 
a passage of another author who had himself cited this same material. 

There is still further proof that the Pythagorean part of vii. 
92 ff. existed in another form (i.e., that of iv. 2 ff.) before it was 
taken into its present context; not only that, but we may infer the 


original purpose of its composition. 


This is afforded by the dis- 


covery of a probably identical origin for Adv. math. iv. 2 ff. and 
two passages of Theon of Smyrna and Anatolius respectively. 


Sextus Empiricus Adv. 
math. iv. 2 ff.: 
Kabédou pev obv ol ard tdv 
pabnuarwv Tvbayoptxol pe 
vyaAnv drovéuovot Siva 
rots a&piOpots ws Tis Tov 
drwy dicews car’ abrods 
Svorxovpévns. S0ev Kal del 
wore érrepavouv Td ‘ dpr0- 
po S€é re waver’ brréouxev,” 
opviovres od pdvov Tov 
dprOpdv GAA Kal rdv brro- 
SelEavra adrots rtotrov 
TIvOayépav as Oedv 1a 
Thy tv GpOentricg Siva- 
piv, Adyoures “OD pa rdv 
dperépg uxg trapaddévra 
verpaxrov, [Inyhv devdou 
dicews pildpar’ txov- 
wav.”? rerpaxris 5¢ rpoon- 
yopebero map’ abrots 6 & 
Tav mpatav § dppav 


1 Expositio rerum mathematicarum ad legend 
Leipzig, 1878. The work is generally acknowledged to be a compilation. 


Theon, p. 99, ll. 8-23 3! 


6 && xal éx rdv rerpaxriwy 
tobrwv avoras Koos éorat 
<ré\evos > hppocpévos kara 
yewperplay xal dpyoviay 
kal dpOyudv, duvdpe wepre- 
Andes raicay apiOuod Piow 
way Te peyeOos Kal wav cya 
amdodv re kal obvOerov, TE 
Nerds re, ererd) Ta wavTa 
ey rovrov pépn, abrdos be 
obdevds. 51d mpatry tH 
elpnpéva Spx oi IIv0ayo- 
pixol édéyovro?.... Kal 
GprOud Sé re wavr’ erréouxe. 
kal rodro elvat 7d codwra- 
Tov’ WavrTa pev ydp Tov 
GprOpov els Sexdda iHya- 
you, éraSh trip Sexdda 
ovdels toriv dpOuds, év 
TH atifoe wadww jav 


Plat 


Anatolius, p. 29, 1-10:? 


% Sexddos xal rdv éevrds 
abrijs apWuadv bois pupla 
ev wepréxerar kal émcdeix- 
vuot KadAn Tots dtvdéEpKws 
7 v@ xafopav ra roaira 
duvapévos. doa pedv obv édy 
oléy re fj Aékoper Ep’ Exaorrov 
Ttav apOudv, rocodrov sé 
mpodeyouev viv, 


bre of TivOayopetan tov 
mavra Gpilpdv els Séxa 
dvijyov, drip Séka 5% od- 
Sels Ere GprOpds, ev racy 


atffioe madw hav ém- 





utilium, ed. Hiller, 
Schmekel, 


op. cit., p. 410, believes this passage to come from Thrasyllus; so also Switalski, Des 


Ch leddd: K # 





zu Platos Timaeus, Beitrage z. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Mittelalters, 


III, 6, Minster, 1902, pp. 85-86; Borghorst, op. cit., pp. 17 ff., assigns it to Moderatus, 
and Altmann, op. cit., pp. 19 ff., to Adrastus. 


2 Ed. J. L. Heiberg, Annales internationales d’ histoire, Congres de Paris, 1900, 





&¢ section, histoire des sciences, Paris, 1901. The title is wept Sexddos xal trav evrds 
abris dpi8uav. Many excerpts from it appear in the anonymous Theologumena 
Arithmeticae, ed. Ast, 1817. 


3 Theon has already quoted the oath given by Sextus in p. 94, ll. 6-7, a passage 
which contains probably more of the material found in Adv. math., IV, 2 ff. For 
other citations of this oath cf. Hiller, ad loc. Delatte, op. cit., p. 250, note. On the 
evident textual difficulties at this point see Hiller, ad loc. 
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Sextus: 

ovyKelpevos v° dprOuds: 
a’ yap Kal B’ Kal y’ Kal 8’ 
v ylverau’ ds ore rede- 
éraros dpOuds, ereltep er’ 
airév 0dcavres madi 
dvadtonev él rh povaba 
cal & drapy fis rovotpela 
rds Gpibufoas. §  mnyiv 
«TA... . . elphxacw abrov 


Theon: 

trootpepévtwv éml povd- 
Sa.xal Svdda Kal rois é€fjs° 
thy 8 Sexdda eri rerpdda 
cuvicracbat: tv yap Kal 
B’ wal y’ Kal 8 tor 0’, 
Sore rods dvvarwrarous 
apOuods évrds tis rerpados 
OewpetoOar. 


Anatolius: 

oTpepévrav él povdta 
pera rd cupmrdrnpotcba 
wacav SexaSa* dda kal 
bru & Tretpddos cuviera- 
Tar H Sexds cis rd wadcora 
THY TeTpAKTOY éeriuwr. 





bcd 7d kar’ abro’s & abro 
Tov Adyor Trav amrdavrwv 
KetoOar avoracews, olov eb- 
Oéws rod Te owparos Kai 
Tihs Wuxis .... 

That all three of these passages occur in different contexts is the 
reason why there is divergency among them. No two contain 
exactly the same material, yet by pairs they show close agreement, 
and the same thought is implicit in all three. The close similarity 
of the latter parts of Anatolius and Theon leaves no doubt that both 
go back to the same ultimate source,! and their differences are to be 
ascribed to the position of the passage in Theon, as a link between 
the discussion of the tetraktyes and that of the first decade, and to 
Anatolius’ tendency to condense, noticeable throughout his whole 
treatise. He has here left out all mention of the Pythagorean oath 
and the other saying,? but his own last words, “they honored the 
tetraktys especially,’’* its inclusion in both Sextus and Theon, and 
the fact that his statements about the Decad have point only as an 
explanation of the oath by the tetraktys, make it hardly doubtful 
that this is his own arbitrary omission. As for Sextus, his passage 
contains all the thought of the other two—the two Pythagorean 
sayings: the notion that 10 is made up of 1, 2, 3, and 4, the tetraktys; 


1If there were any doubt, the verbal correspondence of Theon and Anatolius in 
the other passages dealing with numbers would dispel it. 


2 This, however, is due only to the desire to condense, for the saying is found in 
a collection of excerpts from Anatolius, in this form: drt Thy d&piWunrixhy ob pédvos 
ériua IvOayédpas, &AXd Kal of robrov yrmpiyor emideyovres ’ApiWugd 5& re wavr’ ewtouxer 
(see F. Hultsch, Heronis Alexandrini Geometricorum et stereometricorum reliquiae, 
Berlin, 1864, p. 279). 


This phrase, and the concluding phrase of Theon, should be compared with 
the end of the passage of Sextus, which is quoted below, p. 318. 
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that 10 includes all the numbers (he says that it is ‘most perfect’), 
because we find no new ones in counting above it. The order of the 
last two is reversed in Anatolius and Theon as compared with this, 
and in what follows the part quoted. Sextus elaborates further the 
powers of the numbers of the tetraktys. In general, we may con- 
clude that we have here two versions of the same thing, a longer 
one represented by Sextus, and a condensed one in Theon and 
Anatolius, the latter having still further condensed on his own 
account.! Possibly more material that originally belonged in this 
context and is still seen there in Sextus is to be found in Theon’s 
foregoing discussion of the tetraktyes.2. To make the relationship 
even more probable, we shall see later that in another section Ana- 
tolius agrees word for word with Sextus in the latter’s continuation 
of the citation above. 

As to the original nature of the passage, the clue, I believe, is 
given by Theon and Anatolius. In each it appears as the introduc- 
tion to a discussion of the numbers of the first decade; in Theon 
this is not so apparent, since it also happens to conclude the section 
about the tetraktyes, but Anatolius’ employment of it should be 
taken as the proper one. This conclusion will recommend itself 
if one simply reads over the Theonian context and notes the plain 
evidence of its disjointedness, and furthermore that in citing these 
words Theon is led to make an awkward repetition of statements 
already introduced relative to the first tetraktys. We have, then, 
in this passage the introduction to a Pythagorean treatise on the 
first ten numbers, and surely nothing could be more appropriate for 
this purpose, from the Pythagorean standpoint, than a forceful 
exposition of the general powers of number in the cosmos, as epito- 
mized in 10 and the tetraktys. 


1 There are other versions of the material presented in the three passages quoted. 
The original arithmological document, of which I assume these to cite the preface, 
apparently repeated most of the statements later, in the chapters devoted to 4 
and 10, and from these probably are derived, as far as any connection exists, 
the reports of Philo De mundi opificio cc. 15-16, Lydus De mensibus iii. 4, iv, 64, 
Wiinsch, Chalcidius in Tim. c. 35, Hierocles in carm. aur. c. 20, Martianus Capella, 
Favonius, etc. 


2 See p. 312, n. 3, above. 
8 Cf. Theon, p. 99, ll. 21-23, with p. 93, ll. 19 ff., Hiller. 
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In order to clarify the situation still further, the words of Sextus 
immediately after what has been quoted may be compared with the 


following: 


Sextus Adv. math. iv. 4 
(p. 722, 15 Bekker.): 


h ev ody povdas apxn tis 
broxetrae tis TOv G\d\wy 
apOuav darepyaorixy ov- 
ordcews,  5¢ dvds pnKous 
éore Grepyaortixh. Kaba- 
wep yap éml r&v yewuerpt- 
bredeitapev! 
mp@rov tis tori } oTvyyn, 
elra per’ abriv } ypauuh 
bijxos dmXarés TuyXavovea, 
Tov abrov tpdmrov Kal éxi 
TOU mwapévTos % wey povas 
Tov THS oTtypns eéwéxe 
Nbyov, 4 5& Suds tov Tijs 
yeaupis kal rod punxous* 
woe yap mod éépero 6 
vos, kal mpooriWeuéevns TH 
Kara pnKxos dvacrace ris 


Kv apxav 


xara mAdtos dtacrdcews 
emipdvera voeirar, dAAG Kav 
érewpnon tis TH Tprdde 
Teraptnv povada, rouréotw 
TérapTov onuetov, yiverat 
mupapuls, orepedy cHua Kal 
oxiua’ Kal yap pijKos exer 
kal rdartos kal Baos’ dore 
& 7@ Téooapa apiOu@ Tov 
TOD od@paros meptexecOar 


Aoyor. 


Philo De mundi opificio 
16: 

3patn yap abrn rhv rod 
orepeod diow tate, Tov 
mpd abrijs dpiOuadv rots dou- 
patos dvaketpevwv. Kara 
pev yap ro &y rarrerat 7d 
Aeyduevov ey -yewyerpia el- 
vat onuetov, kara 5é ra dbo 
ypapph, didre pboe ek on- 
pelov cuvicrara. 1 ypap- 
ph 5€ éore pos amdarés’ 
mrdrous 5& mpooyevouévou 
viverar tripdveaa,  Térax- 
Tat Kara Tpidda’ émipavea 
b& wpds tiv orepeod dbo 
évds Sefrar rod Babous, 3 
mpooredey rH Tprdde yiverac 
TOTBEE. . so 6 dé uh ov- 
viels TO Neydmevov Ex Tivos 
mathas eloerat wavy ov- 
vnBovs. of Kxapvarifovres 
elwace tpla & émimtiy 
mporievres Kapva émipépery 
&, oxfjua wupapoedés aro- 
yervevres. 7d pev ody & 
émiméiy tplywrov torara 
meéxpt Tprdbos, 7d bt érerefey 
tetpaéa wey év GpOuots, & 
6¢ oxjuact rupapida yevvG, 
orepedy Hin capa. 


Anatolius, p. 32, 3 Hei- 
berg: 

mp@ros tate riv orepeod 

obow" 


onuetov yap, 
elra ypapph, 


elra émipdvea, 


elra orepedy, 6 tort odua. 


TovTo Tr&v Kkapvaritévrwv 
maid, moolcoa oxipa 
trupapléos. 


The passage of Anatolius comes, not from the introduction, but 








from the chapter on the tetrad, and there is a close parallel to it in 
Johannes Laurentius Lydus De mensibus iv. 64 (Wiinsch).? There 
can be no doubt that Philo, Anatolius, and Lydus ultimately go 


1 This is probably a reference to Adv. math. iii. 19 ff. 


2 xp&ros obv rerpaywvos apipds odros kal rerpaxris, GANG why Kal mpG@ros Weake thy 
orepeay bow’ onueioy yap, elra ypauyh, elra émipavera, elra orepedv, 5 tore copa. 
Theon, p. 101, 11 Hiller has so abbreviated his notice of the number 4 that little can 
be made of the parallel passage: 1 5¢ rerpas orepeod torw eixdiy, rparbs re dpuds [cai] 
terpaywrds tori ev dpriots, KrX. 
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back to an identical source; the former, however, apparently used 
it in an unabridged form, while Anatolius and Lydus both drew 
from an epitomized version. Without delaying to speculate upon 
these matters, in support of which further arguments could be 
stated, let us note that, although Sextus treats of similar topics, 
the form of his statement is very different from that of the other 
three. This is probably because he drew from the introduction, the 


others from the body, of the common source. 

Comparing the immediately succeeding words of Sextus, again, 
with others of the arithmological writers, a somewhat different 
situation appears: 


Sextus Adv. math. 
iv. 6ff. (Bek- 
ker, p. 723): 


kal phy Kai tov rips 
Wuxiis’ as yap Tov 
Sdov xbdcporv xara 
dppovlay A€éyovat bi- 
oxetoOat, obtw Kai 
7d SGov Puxodoba. 
Soxet 5 1) TédELOs 
dppovla & rpii 
oupnduvlars AapBa- 
vew tiv drécracw, 
TH Te da rerrapwr 
kal rf did wévre Kai 
TH ba wacdr. 
pey oby ba Teood- 
pu ty érirpity Kei- 
tat Adyy, } 5 did 
wivre & hywonrly, 4 
6¢ dka wacdy & bi- 
wraclou. énitpi- 
tos? 5& dékyera 
&piOpds 5 8 ddov 


Anatolius, p. 32, 
15 Heiberg: 


ob povov 5& rdv rod 
ompatos tréxea AO- 
you & dpOpois te- 
tpas,' dda Kal rov 
Tis Wuxijs’ ws yap 


Tov ddov Kdcpoy 
gaci xara dppoviay 
StoixetoOar, obrws 


kal 7d {Gov Yuxo- 
oBar. Soxel bt réde- 
tos dppovia &y rpici 
ovpgwrias dperra- 
vat, TH ded 5’, Hres 
& empire Keira 
éyy, TH did € & 
Hurl, rH dua wa- 
odv & burdaclon. 


Philo, De mundi 
opificio 15: 


meprexet 5é  TeTpas 
kal rovs \éyous Tay 
KaTa move) oupH- 
guvdv, tis te did 
rerfapwv Kat dd 
wevte kal 61a racdv 
kal mpocére bis dia 
wacdy, t dv sborn- 
wa 7d TededTaTov 
amoyervara’ = Tiis 
pey yap dua rerrd- 
pwr 6 Adyos énirpi- 
Tos, Tis bt dud weve 
HurdrLos, Simrddoros 
6 rijs ba racdr, 
TeTpamAdovos 5é Tijs 
bis 5ka wracdyv. ois 
axayras % Terpds 
exes §=reptdaPodca’ 
Tov pev “your érirpi- 
tov & r@ rkecapa 


Chalcidius,Comm. 
in Tim. c. 35: 


symphoniae quo- 
que ratio ex eorun- 
dem numerorum 
qui decimanum 
numerum con- 
plent quasi quo- 
dam fonte de- 
manat: siquidem 
ex his epitriti et 
sescuplares et du- 
plices et triplices 
et quadruplices 
numeri sonique 
nascuntur. epi- 
triti quidem ut 
quattuor adver- 
sum tres. habent 
enim totum nu- 
merum trientem 
et eius tertiam 
partem, id est 


1 Note that this parallels the final words of Sextus in the last passage quoted 


above, 


It is a very significant parallel. 


? The following section, containing matter explaining certain arithmetical terms, 





since it is not paralleled by Anatolius, might be regarded as an addition by Sextus; 
on the other hand it could as easily be an instance of an omission by Anatolius for 
the sake of brevity. Chalcidius presents similar details, without, however, the 
distinctive marks of close relationship present in Sextus and Anatolius. 
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Sextus: 

twos &piOyod cuveo- 
Thkas Kal é& rod 
tplrov pépous éxel- 
vou, ws exe 6 dxTa 
pos Tov &* xal-yap 
abrév rév 2 wepié- 
oxnxe xal rd rplrov 
abrov, tovréore riv 
dudda. Ausrddcos Se 
kadetrar, Stay we- 
prexn apiOuds dpif- 
pov Kal rd tutov 
é&xelvov, as exe 6 
évvia wpds tov et 
ouvéornke yap &x To 
2 xal é rod jyuiceos 
abrov, rovréort Tov 
tpiav. dirdraclwv 
&& rpocayopelerat 6 
dvolv dpOyuots toos, 
ws 6 réooapa mpds 
tov dbo" dis yap Tov 
abrév mepréoxner. 
G@\Aa yap Tobrwr 
obrws éxdvrwv, kal 
kata thy dpxidev 
tbrddeow reacdpwv 
bvrwv apOudv, rod 
te évds xal dbo kai 
tpla xai réocapa, 
& ols &héyouey kai 
Thy Tis Yuxijs Wéay 
weprexecOat Kara 
Tov évapudmov déb- 
‘yov, 6 pev récoapa 
Tod dbo kai 6 dbo rijs 
povados éori durda- 
oluv, & & &eiro 4 
6a wacdy cupdw- 
via, 6 6& rpla rod 
bio turddcos = (kal 
yap abrév rdv dbo 


Anatolius: 


bvrav 5 dpiOudv 
TETTApWY TOV Tpu~ 
twv a’ B’ vy’ 5, & 
tobros Kxal } Tijs 
Yuxijs ldéa wepréxe- 
Tat Kata Tov évap- 
pérov ddyov, 6 pev 
5’ rod B' xai 6 8’ 
Tod a’ durddouos, ev 
@ keira bd a- 
o&v cupduvia, 6 5é 
vy’ rod B’ utddos, 
wepiexwv abrdv xal 
TO tusov, Thy da 
reyte oupdowviav 
broBadrAa, 6 Se 3’ 


Philo: 

mpos tpla, tov 5é 
husduor & TQ rpla 
mwpés dbo, rov 5é b- 
Trdcwv & tH dbo 
wpds ty  réooapa 
apos dbo, tov 5é re- 
TpamdAacwv & Te 
téooapa mpds é. 
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Chalcidius: 


unum. sescu- 
plares uero, ut 
tres aduersum 
duo; habent enim 
tres totum nu- 
merum dualem et 
eius partem dimi- 
diam, id est unum. 
duplices uero ut 
sunt duo aduersus 
unum. __ triplices 
porro ut sunt tres 
aduersus unum. 
et quadruplices ut 
sunt quattuor ad- 
versus unum. epi- 
tritus autem in 
calculando idem 
est qui diates- 
saron dicitur in 
canendo. sescu- 
plaris uero idem 
est qui diapente 
dicitur in can- 
endo. duplex uero 
qui diapason dici- 
tur in canendo,! 
quadruplex qui di- 
diapason dicitur 
in canendo. 


1 At this point Wrobel would add ‘‘triplex qui diapason et diapente dicitur in 
canendo,”’ following Fabricius and thinking that Chalcidius omitted the words, which 
appear neither in the MSS nor the first edition, through error or forgetfulness. Note, 
however, that the passage agrees with Theon, p. 58, 13 ff., as it stands. 
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Sextus: 


mepreaxnke Kal Td 
jytov tobrov, S0ev 
kal ri ba wévte 
oupowrlay bréBad- 
dev), 6 5¢ révoapa 
rov tpla éxirpitos, 
bréxecro 5¢ cal & 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 


Anatolius: 

tov ' érirptros, &v 
@ } 61a 5’ cupdwria. 
el 5¢ & 7G 8’ GpiOue 
76 way Keira & 
yuxijs xal odparos, 
GdnOés &pa kal bre 


ai cupdwviar maca 


Philo: 





Chalcidius: 





tobrp ba rTeo- Kar’ abrdv redodr- 
capwy avyudwvia. 
Gore elxdtws ov 
ap Oyov 
mapa tots Iv0ayo- 
pixots elpjobar mn- 
yiv devaou dicews 
pi{apar’ éxovcar. 


ra.) 


Téooapa 


In Theon’s arithmology, p. 101, 12 Hiller, he merely says xai ai 
ovpdwriae 6&€ maoa kar’ airdv cuurdAnpodvra, ws éeixOn. This 
reference leads us back to p. 93, 17: ézet5) wavres of Tv cup dwvidy 
edpéOnoav dbyou, Kaba Séderxrar, év TH THs Sexddos Terpaxrin, kal mepl 
TovUTwy mMpoTepov AekTéov. THY wev Yap TeTpaKkTov auvécTycer % Sexds. 
& perv yap xal B’ cal y' cai 6 0’: a’ B’ y' 8. & && robrous Tots 
apOpuots éori 4 Te bia Tecodpwr cuudwvia év émitpitw Adyw Kal 7 did 
mévre év Hutoriw Kal % dd macay év durdaciw xal 7 dis ba racdy év 
rerpatdaciw’ é& dv ouumdnpodra 7d dperaBorov didypaypa. And 
in turn the reference here is to p. 58, 13: mwaoas 5& Tas cupdwrias 
mepiéxer ) TeTpaxTis. ouvéornoe pev yap airiy a’ Kal B' kal y' Kal 3’. 
év 5& rovrois Tots dpiOpuots éorw H TE did Tecodpwr cupdwvria Kal H dud 
mévre kal ) dca racdv, xal 6 érirpiros NOyos Kal Hudduos Kal duaddovos 
kal TpirAdovos kal rerTpaTdaovos. 

Among these passages, there certainly exists an agreement 
between Sextus and Anatolius which is indicative of a common 
source; the others do not share this verbal similarity, and, besides, 
they include among the harmonic ratios the diapason, making 
four, while Sextus and Anatolius report only three. Chalcidius and 
Theon, here as elsewhere,? show marks of close relationship; they 


1The concluding sentence of Anatolius is obviously modeled after what is seen 
in Sextus, but modified to suit its new context. 

2 This alliance is manifested by several significant minor identities of phrase; 
for instance, of the triad, Theon says mpwrn Néyerat wavra elvac and Chalcidius 
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both mention the triple ratio, and each regards the number four as 
the tetraktys. The conditions may be explained by concluding 
that Sextus and Anatolius for this passage depend on the introduc- 
tion of the arithmological treatise, Philo, Theon, and Chalcidius upon 
its chapter on 4. The latter two, however, are probably derived 
from some common ancestor between the ultimate common source 
and themselves; this will explain their slight disagreement with 
Philo. The likeness between Sextus and Anatolius, however, is a 
most important confirmation of the conclusion reached above with 
regard to the first set of passages cited. 

Thus the passage of Sextus is seen to be connected most intimately 
with a lost book, the existence of which, however, is as certain as that 
of the Iliad—namely, the common source of Anatolius, Theon, Philo, 
and Lydus, which determines the form of the first two through- 
out the whole length of their arithmologies,! and from which Philo 
and Lydus excerpted lengthy fragments identifiable by their close 
likeness to Theon and Anatolius.? Besides these, Chalcidius* was 
certainly affected by it, probably also the Theologumena Arith- 
meticae,* Varro,®> Hermippus of Berytus,® and indirectly Macrobius, 


tria. .. . dicta sunt omnia; but Anatolius and Lydus (ii. 8) both have dr: mp&ros 
Ta mwavra onuaive. Otherwise the passages are much alike. Again, in the chapter 
on 7, Chalcidius inserts a block of material much resembling a similar block inserted 
by Theon, which disagrees with the corresponding parts of Anatolius, Philo, and 
Lydus. 


11It is to be identified with the “grand traité d’époque alexandrine ”’ mentioned 
by Delatte, op. cit., pp. 140, 207. 

2See Philo De mundi opificio cc. 3, 15-16, 20, 30-42; Lydus De mensibus ii. 7, 
9, 11, 12; iii. 4; iv. 64 (allin part). The connection of other passages of both authors 
with this source is debatable. 

3 In his commentary on the Timaeus ce. 35-37. 

4 An anonymous treatise first edited by Ast in 1817, thought by most to have 
been compiled by Iamblichus; its chief sources are Anatolius and the Theologumena 
Arithmeticae of Nicomachus of Gerasa (this latter is otherwise known only through 
Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 187). Probably Nicomachus’ Theologumena also was 
influenced by the anonymous arithmologist. 

5In the first book of the Hebdomades or Imagines, ap. Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. 
iii. 10, and in Tubero or De origine humana, ap. Censorinus De die natali 9, 1 ff. 


® Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI. xvi (see especially sec. 145, 2) quotes his 
Tepi éBdouddos. 
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Martianus Capella, Favonius, and Isidore of Seville! By compari- 
sons among these and other writers it would still be possible to 
reproduce a large part of this source in its original form. It con- 
sisted of an introduction and ten chapters dealing with the ten 
numbers.” The study of its transmission, which would be too 
lengthy to attempt here, would show that it circulated in several 
versions and epitomes,* and that its influence was spread still 
farther by those who derived their arithmology from it. But 
although it was the most generally quoted of all ancient arith- 
mologies, its very name and that of its author are lost and probably 
will never be known. It was probably written by at least 100 B.c., 
for Varro seems to have been influenced by it; Philo,‘ in the early 
first century A.D., certainly was. 

With regard to the question of the share of Posidonius in pro- 
mulgating Pythagorean lore, the conclusion must be that even if 
the whole of Sextus Adv. math. vii. 91-109 is his, the Pythagorean 
part of it must nevertheless be a citation on his part from the intro- 
duction of an already existent work, which was known to Sextus 
also from another source, that used in iv. 2 ff. This treatise, and 
not Posidonius, was the ultimate source of information used by the 
long list of writers just named. 

In conclusion, let us consider briefly the question whether or 
not the citation of vii. 91 ff. belongs to Posidonius, reviewing the 
arguments that connect him with the arithmological traditions. 
First, it has been claimed’ that the mention of Posidonius’ name at 


1The sources of these writers are not so easily determined. Macrobius in his 
commentary on the Somnium Scipionis (i. 6) parallels extensive passages of the 
Th }, 7 A? Sth te, 

2 There is a possibility that it formed a part of a large Pythagorean work dealing 
with the mathematical sciences generally. 


* Anatolius, Theon, and others seem to have used epitomes; Philo, discussing 
the number 7 in De mundi opificio 30-42, and Sextus, quoting the Introduction, 
apparently had access to the unabridged work. As has been seen above, Anatolius 
also quoted a section of this Introduction, 


4 Philo was the author of a book, now lost, called wepi apsOuGyv, mentioned by title 
in Vit. Mos. iii. 11, Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesim iv. 110, 151, and less definitely im 
De mundi opificio cc. 16 and 43, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 14 and iii. 49. Apparently he 
collected here all that is said of the numbers in his extant works, and the treatise was 
doubtless affected, as they are, by the anonymous arithmologist. 


5 By Schmekel, loc cit. 
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the beginning marks him as the author. This is a double-edged 
argument and by no means conclusive; for ancient writers quite as 
often concealed the name of their primary source as they revealed 
it, and frequently they veiled their action by mentioning freely the 
authorities named in their real source.! Furthermore, we have 
now seen that in any case Posidonius himself must have been quot- 
ing; and this will also apply to the purely subjective argument that 
attempts to decide, from the nature of the passage, that the whole 
belongs to him.? 

More satisfactory in some respects is an argument based on the 
commentary of Chalcidius, c. 50, where the following occurs: 

uult igitur animam sensibilis mundi tamquam permissa usurpandi 
licentia nasci, cognitricem tamen rerum omnium, quae sunt tam intellegibiles 
quam sensibiles. est porro Pythagoricum dogma similia nonnisi a similibus 
suis comprehendi. quod etiam Empedocles sequens ait in suis uersibus: 


terram terreno conprendimus, aethera flammis, 
humorem liquido, nostro spirabile flatu, 
pacem tranquillo, litem quoque litigioso. 


haec quippe constituebat elementa et initia uniuersitatis, ex quibus animae 
quoque censebat constare substantiam. 


The thought of this passage is parallel to Sextus Adv. math. 
vii. 91 ff., and the citation of the same verses of Empedocles, and 
the possible reference to Philolaus, are remarkable. The reappear- 
ance of all these matters in conjunction could be offered as evidence 
that the passage in Sextus is a unity, and from the pen of Posidonius; 
it has, in fact, been argued that Chalcidius (probably through 
Adrastus) and Sextus both depend upon him.* Even if this is so, 
however, it does not prove that the Posidonian quotation in Sextus 
extends over the arithmological sections as well, of which in any 
case he could not have been the author. 


1Cf. Eyssenhardt’s introduction to his edition of Martianus Capella, p. xxxii, 
and Hiller in Rheinisches Museum, XXVI (1871), pp. 582 ff., cited by Switalski, 
op. cit., p. 62. 


2For the controversy over the exact extent of the Posidonian quotation, cf. 
Zeller and Schmekel, cited above, p. 310, n. 2, and R. M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch, Chicago dissertation, Menasha, 1916, p. 77, n. 21. The latter agrees with 
Zeller that the Pythagorean material does not belong to Posidonius. It may be 
noted that at the conclusion of the debated passage Sextus (vii. 110) appends the 
words raira pév ol Iv0ayoptxol. 


* Borghorst, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Finally, there is some interest in the citation of Posidonius by 
Theon in his arithmology, p. 103, 16 ff.: érdpuevos 5¢ rH dice Kai 6 
Tldkarwv €& érra apiOuav ovvéornce tiv Yoxv & TH Tipalw. yépa 
yap xai vi, ds dyot 6 Tlocedwruos, dpriov cal wepitrod diow Exovoer. 
pny dé Kad’ éBdouddas réocapas cuurdAnpodra, TH pev towrn éBdoudde 
dixoropuou THs gTeAHVNS dpwuervns, KTA. At this point, it may be noted, 
begins a block of material! which, unlike most of the chapter on the 
number 7, seems to be taken from a source different from that of 
Anatolius—that is, probably not from the anonymous arithmology 
of which we have spoken.? Opinions as to the extent of the Posido- 
nian citation may, of course, differ; there seems to be no reason, how- 
ever, to think that it did not at least include the sentence describing 
the influence of the number 7 on the moon and the lunar month. 
Nevertheless, all that can be held proven is that Posidonius was 
interested in Pythagorean arithmology, and that he may have influ- 
enced some lines of its tradition, not that he was the author of any 
part of the general source of Theon, Anatolius, Philo, and the rest. 
At most, he may have been responsible for introducing alien elements 
into the descendants of this arithmology. 


UNIvERsITY oF MICHIGAN 


1 Especially p. 104, ll. 1-5, but in all the rest of the section about the hebdomad 
there are striking differences of detail between Theon and Anatolius. 


2 This special source, however, was probably itself influenced by the Anonymous. 


























AUGUSTUS’ WAR IN SPAIN (26-25 B.C.) 


By Davin Maaie 


Concerning the provinces of Spain one might have written in 
26 B.c. what Tacitus wrote of the Germans more than a century 
later: triumphati magis quam victi sunt. Between 36 and 26 no less 
than six triumphs over the Spanish provinces had been granted to 
returning generals,! and yet, even before the last had been celebrated, 
the dauntless tribes of the northern part of the peninsula invaded 
once more the Romanized districts south of the Cantabrian Pyrenees. 

The war which ensued has received inadequate treatment at the 
hands of modern historians of Rome, none of whom has examined 
critically the sources for our knowledge of the campaigns, or studied 
them with the aid of inscriptions and the material afforded by 
ancient itineraries and modern maps. Schiller? repeated the meager 
narrative of the sources, merely adding a few modern place-names, 
without subjecting this narrative to criticism or applying to the vague 
statements of the ancients the evidence afforded by modern topo- 
graphical study. Still less satisfactory is the treatment which the 
war received from Gardthausen* and von Domaszewski.! Except 
for Gardthausen’s enumeration of the legions composing the army and 
his attempt to correct an error of the sources in regard to the legates 
charged with the conduct of a particular campaign, these historians 
contented themselves with a paraphrase of the sources and omitted 
entirely any discussion of the topographical problems. And yet the 
Spanish war was the only one which Augustus, after his assumption 
of the imperium in 27, conducted in person,’ and his subjugation of 
the peninsula stands foremost among his boasts of military prowess.® 
It seems justifiable, therefore, to attempt to retell the story of this 


1CIL, I, pp. 180 f. 

2 Gesch. d. rém. K.-zeit, I, 206 f. 

3 Augustus u.s. Zeit, I, 675 f.; II, 367 f. 
4 Gesch. d. rim. Kaiser, I, 178 f. 

5 Suet. Aug. 20. 

§M tum Ancyr , c. 26, 
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Davin Maat 


war, using the aid afforded by epigraphical and topographical sources 
and so correcting and supplementing the confused and meager 
narratives of the ancient historians. 

Save for some brief statements of Cassius Dio! and a few notices 
in Suetonius,’ the literary sources for our knowledge of the war are 
solely Florus and Orosius. Their narratives, abridged from the 
Epitome Liviana,’ a compendium of Livy’s history made in the first 
century, contain material that in its original form was composed 
in the time of Augustus and so represents the version current in 
the period that immediately followed the completion of the war. 
Although the successive abridgments which the original has under- 
gone have mangled the text and confused the narrative, both authors 
relate the events in the same order and both have preserved the 
names of the places which were the centers of the campaigns. It 
seems possible, therefore, by means of a critical study of the texts 
and a comparison of the details which they afford, to distinguish 
the various campaigns of the war and to determine the locality of 
each. 

The narratives of Florus and Orosius read as follows: 


FLORUS ii. 33; (iv. 12. 46-59) OROSIUS vi. 21. 1-11 


Hic duae validissimae gentes, Can- 
tabri et Astures, immunes imperii 
agitabant. Cantabrorum et prior et 
acrior et magis pertinax in rebellando 
animus fuit, qui non contenti liber- 
tatem suam defendere proximis etiam 
imperitare temptabant, Vaccaeosque 
et Turmogos et Autrigonas crebris 
incursionibus fatigabant. 


1 Dio liii. 22. 5—26. 1. 


Anno ab urbe condita DCCXXVI 
imperatore Augusto Caesare sexies 
et bis M. Agrippa consulibus Caesar 
parum in Hispania per ducentos 
annos actum intelligens, si Cantabros 
atque Astures, duas fortissimas His- 
paniae gentes, suis uti legibus sineret, 
aperuit Iani portas atque in His- 
panias ipse cum exercitu profectus 
est. Cantabri et Astures Gallaeciae 
provinciae portio sunt, qua extentum 
Pyrenaei iugum haud procul secundo 
Oceano sub septentrione deducitur. 
Hi non solum propriam libertatem 


2 Suet. Aug. 20; 29. 


3 See G. Reinhold, Das Geschichtswerk des Livius als Quelle spat. Historiker (Berlin, 
=Klio, 


1898), pp. 3f.; E. Kornemann, Die neue Livius-Epitome (Leipzig, 1904), 


Beittrage z. alt. Gesch. Betheft, II, 86 f.; Schanz, G.R.L., IT’, 427 f. 


























Aveustus’ Wark IN SPAIN 


FLorus 


In hos igitur, quia vehementius 
agere nuntiabantur, non mandata 
expeditio, sed sumpta est. Ipse 
venit Segisamam, castra posuit, inde 
tripertito exercitu totam Canta- 
briam amplexus efferam gentem 
ritu ferarum quasi quadam cogebat 
indagine. 

Nec ab Oceano quies, cum infesta 
classe ipsa quoque terga hostium 
caederentur. 


Primum adversus Cantabros sub 
moenibus Bergidae (v.l. Belgicae) 
proeliatum. Hine statim fuga in 
eminentissimum Vindium montem, 
quo maria prius Oceani quam arma 
Romana ascensura esse crediderant. 

Tertio Aracelium oppidum magna 
virepugnat; captum tamen postremo 
fuit Medulli montis obsidio, quem 
perpetua XV milium fossa com- 
prehensum undique simul adeunte 
Romano postquam extrema barbari 
vident, certatim igne ferro inter 
epulas venenoque, quod ibi volgo 
ex arboribus taxeis exprimitur, prae- 
cepere mortem, seque pars maior 
a captivitate, quae morte gravior 
ad id tempus indomitis videbatur, 
vindicaverunt. 
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OrRosius 


tueri parati verum etiam finitimorum 
praeripere ausi, Vaccaeos et Turmo- 
gos et Autrigonas adsiduis erup- 
tionibus populabantur. 

Igitur Caesar apud Segisamam 
castra posuit, tribus agminibus totam 
paene amplexus Cantabriam. 


Diu fatigato frustra atque in 
periculum saepe deducto exercitu, 
tandem ab Aquitanico sinu per 
Oceanum incautis hostibus admoveri 
classem atque exponi copias iubet. 

Tune demum Cantabri sub moeni- 
bus Atticae maximo congressi bello 
et victi in Vinnium montem natura 
tutissimum confugerunt, ubi obsi- 
dionis fame ad extremum paene 
consumpti sunt. 

Racilium deinde oppidum, magna 
vi ac diu repugnans, postremo cap- 
tum ac dirutum est. Praeterea 
ulteriores Gallaeciae partes, quae 
montibus silvisque consitae Oceano 
terminantur, Antistius et Firmius 
legati magnis gravibusque bellis per- 
domuerunt. Nam et Medullium 
montem Minio flumini imminentem, 
in quo se magna multitudo hominum 
tuebatur, per XV milia passuum 
fossa circumsaeptum obsidione cinxe- 
runt. Itaque ubi se gens homi- 
num trux natura et ferox neque toler- 
andae obsidioni sufficientem neque 
suscipiendo bello parem intellegit, 
ad voluntariam mortem servitutis 
timore concurrit. Nam se paene 
omnes certatim igne ferro ac veneno 
necaverunt. 
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FLorvus 

Haec per Antistium Furniumque 
(codd. Firmumque) legatos et Agrip- 
pam hibernans in Tarraconis mari- 
timis Caesar accepit. Mox ipse 
praesens hos deduxit montibus, hos 
obsidibus adstrinxit, hos sub corona 
iure belli venumdedit. Digna res 
lauro, digna curru senatui visa est; 
sed iam tantus erat Caesar ut 
triumpho augeri contemneret. 

Astures per id tempus ingenti 
agmine a montibus niveis descender- 
ant. Nec temere sumptus barbaris 
videbatur hic impetus; sed positis 
castris apud Asturam flumen tri- 
fariam diviso agmine tria simul 
Romanorum adgredi parant castra. 
Fuissetque anceps et cruentum et 
utinam mutua clade certamen cum 
tam fortibus, tam subito, tam cum 
consilio venientibus, nisi Brigaecini 
prodidissent, a quibus praemonitus 
Carisius cum exercitu advenit. Pro 
victoria fuit oppressisse consilia, sic 
quoque non incruento certamine. 

Reliquias fusi exercitus validis- 
sima civitas Lancia excepit, ubi cum 
locis adeo certatum est ut, cum in 
captam urbem faces poscerentur, 
aegre dux impetraverit veniam, ut 
victoriae Romanae stans potius esset 
quam incensa monumentum. 


Hic finis Augusto bellicorum cer- 
taminum fuit, idem rebellandi finis 
Hispaniae. 


The war began, according to Orosius, in 28 B.c. 
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Astures vero positis castris apud 
Asturam flumen Romanos, nisi pro- 
diti praeventique essent, magnis 
consiliis viribusque oppressissent. 
Tres legatos cum legionibus suis in 
tria castra divisos tribus aeque 
agminibus obruere repente moliti, 
suorum proditione detecti sunt. 
Hos postea Carisius bello exceptos 
non parva etiam Romanorum clade 
superavit. 


Pars eorum proelio elapsa Lan- 
cham confugit. Cumaque milites cir- 
cumdatam urbem incendio adoriri 
pararent, dux Carisius et a suis ces- 
sationem impetravit incendii et 
a barbaris voluntatem deditionis 
exegit. Studiose enim nitebatur in- 
tegram atque incolumem civitatem 
victoriae suae testem relinquere. 

Cantabricae victoriae hunc hon- 
orem Caesar detulit, ut tune quoque 
belli portas claustro cohiberi iuberet. 
Ita tunc secundo per Caesarem, 
quarto post urbem conditam clausus 
est Ianus. 


This date is 


consistent with his further statement, Cantabrico bello per quinque 
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annos acto... . Caesar Romam rediit,| for Augustus, delayed by 
illness on his homeward journey, did not reach Rome until the spring 
of 24.2, However, the assertion that the Emperor left Rome in 28 
is obviously incorrect, for it was in 27 that the Senate conferred on 
him the new imperium and the name of Augustus. Gardthausen*® 
has attempted to account for the error by the supposition that the 
Cantabri and Astures began their inroads in 28 and that the departure 
of Augustus was afterward brought into connection with this invasion. 
However, in view of the fact that when Augustus left Rome his 
destination was not Spain but Gaul and Britain,‘ Gardthausen’s 
explanation is unsatisfactory. It seems more probable that either 
the Epitome Liviana or Orosius erred in the date, confusing Augustus 
VI et Agrippa II, consuls of 28, with Augustus VII et Agrippa ITT, 
consuls of 27. 

It was, then, in the course of the year 27 that Augustus left Rome. 
The exact date of his departure is uncertain, but it was after April 24, 
when Tiberius assumed the toga virilis,5 and perhaps not until after 
September 25, when Messalla Corvinus celebrated his triumph over 
Aquitania.6 According to current rumor, the purpose of his journey 
was the conquest of Britain, and the general expectation seems to 
have been that the new emperor would perform some great military 
exploit.’ His first measure, however, was the organization of the 
Gallic provinces, including the recently conquered Aquitania, and 
orders were given to take a census. When he formed the plan of 
conducting the Spanish war in person is unknown, but it can hardly 
have been prior to his departure from Rome. It seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the news of the outbreak in the much triumphed- 
over provinces reached him in Gaul, and that thereupon the astute 

1 vi, 21, 21. 

2 Dio liii. 28. 1; see also Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, I?, p. 58 =XIV, 2240. 

2 II, 369, n. 17. 

4 Dio liii. 22. 5. 

5 Fasti Praenestini, CIL, I*, p. 236. 

6 CIL, I*, p. 180; see also Appian B.C. iv. 38. 


7 An inference drawn from the poetry of the period; see G. Ferrero, Greatness 
and Decline of Rome, iv, 149, and T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914), 
pp. 348 f. 


8 Dio loc. cit.; Liv. Per. exxxiv; see Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, I*, 264 f. 
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Emperor seized the opportunity of acquiring military glory by putting 
the final touch to the subjugation of the long rebellious and valuable 
peninsula. A successful campaign would satisfy the demand for a 
great national victory, and the conquest of Spain with its rich mines 
would be a more useful exploit than the invasion of a far-away island. 
His decision was acted on promptly, for on January 1, 26 B.c., he 
had reached Tarraco, where he assumed his eighth consulship.! His 
nephew Marcellus? and his stepson Tiberius* were with him, as he had 
himself been taken to this very province in 45 by Caesar the Dictator. 

The first move in the war was made in the spring of 26, for the 
Emperor’s arrival in 27 was too late in the year to permit the under- 
taking of any campaign before winter set in. A general head- 
quarters was established by Augustus in person at Segisama, and 
from here three divisions of the army were sent out to overrun the 
whole of Cantabria. The name of the location of the headquarters 
is given by both our sources, but the identification of the site has 
been complicated by the fact that there were in ancient Spain two 
towns of similar name, Segisama, or Segisama Iulia, and Segisamo.* 
The latter has been identified by means of epigraphical evidence 
with the town of Sasamon in the province of Burgos,‘ and it was there- 
fore argued by Hiibner® that the site of the former must be sought 
elsewhere. However, the location of Segisama Iulia, enumerated 
among the towns of the Vaccaei by Polybius and Ptolemaeus and 
listed as a town of the Turmogidi by Pliny, approximates closely to 


1 Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, I*, p. 58 =XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 26. 
2 Dio liii. 26. 1; Crinagoras in Anth. Pal. vi. 161; see Gardthausen, I, 682. 
3 Dio loc. cit.; Suet. Tib. 9. 
4 The evidence is as follows: 
Leyeoaua, a town of the Vaccaei (Polybius in Strabo iii. p. 162). 
Segisamonenses and Segisamaiulienses, communities of the Turmogidi (i.e., 
Turmogi) (Plin. N.H. iii. § 26). 

Leyloaya "lovXia, a town of the Vaccaei (Ptol. ii. 6. 49). 
" — (Alylowov, codd.), a town of the Murbogi (evidently Turmogi) (Ptol. 
li. 6. 51). 

_Segisama, a station on the main road from Tarraco by way of Caesaraugusta to 
Legio VII Gemina (Le6n) and 92 miles from the latter (Itin. Ant. 394. 5; 449. 5; 
454. 2). 

On the other hand, the site of Segisama Brasaca, mentioned in an inscription 
from Tarraco (CIL, II, 4157) cannot be identified. 


5 CIL, II, 2915, and Suppl., pp. 932 f. 
6 CIL, II, 2915. 
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the situation of Segisamo-Sasamon, for this was in the district of the 
Turmogidi a short distance east of the country of the Vaccaei. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the two towns, Segisamo and Segisama 
Iulia, were close to each other and that the general headquarters were 
not far from the modern town of Sasamon. The district is directly 
south of the Cantabrian Mountains and must have been near the 
region which had been invaded by the Spaniards. It was therefore an 
excellent point from which to proceed against the enemy. Situated 
as it is, moreover, in the broad plain watered by the river Brulles, 
a tributary of the Pisuerga, the locality was a favorable one for 
purposes of mobilization and procuring of supplies. Communi- 
cations with the Romanized portion of the province could be main- 
tained not only by the line of what was afterward the main route 
across the mountains into the valley of the Ebro, but also southward 
along the Pisuerga to the great plain of the upper Douro. 

From the headquarters at Segisama three divisions of the army 
were sent out, and the country of the enemy was invaded at three 
different points. The first result of the operations of one division 
was a battle just outside a town, the name of which, according to 
the commonly accepted text of Florus, was Bergida, according to 
the text of Orosius, Attica. Our modern historians have accepted, 
apparently without question, the traditional reading of the editions 
of Florus and narrate that the Romans fought with the Cantabrians 
at Bergida (or Bergidum) and that after the battle the enemy with- 
drew to Mons Vindius. This maneuver, however, is a geographical 
impossibility. There were two towns in ancient Spain which bore 
the name Bergidum, but neither is in the neighborhood of Mons 
Vindius, the western portion of the range of the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains.! It was supposed by Hiibner? that the Bergidum which is 
listed by Ptolemaeus* among the towns of the Ilergetes is to be identi- 
fied with the Bergida where Florus locates this battle. Any connec- 
tion, however, between a town of the Ilergetes, in the modern province 
of Lérida in the northeastern corner of Spain, and a campaign in the 


1A. Forbiger, Handbuch d. alten Geographie, UII?, 7. This is the "Opos Ovivétov of 
Ptol. ii. 6. 20. 


2 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 292, s.v. ‘ Bergistani.”’ 


3 ii. 6. 67. It is probably the modern Berga in the northern part of the province 
of Barcelona. 
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region of Mons Vindius is of course out of the question. The other 
alternative is Bergidum Flavium, listed by Ptolemaeus' as a town 
of the Astures, and situated, according to the Itinerarium Antonini,? 
on the road leading from Lucus Augusti (Lugo) to Asturica Augusta 
(Astorga). It has been identified with Castro de la Ventosa in the 
district of el Vierzo in the northwestern part of the province of Leén.* 
This town is, indeed, much nearer to the seat of the war than is the 
Bergidum of the Ilergetes, but nevertheless it cannot be identified 
with the scene of the battle recorded by Florus and Orosius. Its 
site is quite incompatible with the statement of the sources that the 
enemy fell back on Mons Vindius, for even the most westerly portion 
of this range is a long distance to the northeast. Moreover, Bergidum 
Flavium is not in the district of the Cantabri but in the country of 
the Astures, and the sources distinguish clearly between this campaign 
against the Cantabri and the expedition conducted against the 
Astures by the third division of the Roman army.‘ 

The reading Bergidae, however, which has been adopted by most 
of the modern editors, is not found in all the manuscripts of Florus. 
The group headed by the Codices Nazarianus (Palatinus 894) and 
Vossianus 14 contains the reading Belgicae.6 No Spanish town of 
this name is known, but this reading strongly suggests Ové\Acka, 
listed by Ptolemaeus® as a town of the Cantabri. In fact, the reading 
Vellicae was adopted by Stadius in his edition and was defended 
by Gruter and Graevius. The name of this town appears on a tomb- 
stone found on Monte Cilda near Aquilar de Campéo in the province 
of Palencia, in the southern foothills of the Cantabrian Mountains.’ 
The mere mention of the name in this inscription does not, of course, 
prove that this locality is Vellica,* but the presumption in favor of 

1 ii. 6. 28. 2425.4; 429.2; 431. 1. 

3CIL, II, Suppl., p. 996; Hibner, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 291; 
K. Miller, Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 1916), 167. 

4 See below, pp. 333 f. 

5 Rossbach has pointed out, to be sure, that the proper names in this group of 
manuscripts are, as a rule, in a much more corrupt condition than in the Codex Bamber- 
gensis; see his edition (Leipzig 1896), Intro., pp. xxxiv f. 

6 ii, 6. 50. 

7 CIL, II, 6297: Valerio Quadrato Boddi filio Vellic. an. XL, etc. 

8 The identification is assumed by Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqui. xxvii; Hispania. 


On the other hand, Hiibner (CIL, II, 6297) suggests that Vellica is to be identified 
with Odé\era of the Caristi (Ptol. ii. 6. 64) and with the Velienses, a community of the 
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this identification is strengthened by the fact that the place is well 
within the district of the Cantabri, and furthermore its actual posi- 
tion with regard to the town of Ovadwia (located near Cangas de 
Onis in the province of Oviedo)! corresponds exactly with that of 
Vellica as given by Ptolemaeus. 

If Vellicae is to be read in the text of Florus, the text of Orosius 
is to be emended similarly, for it is evident that both narratives refer 
to the same place, and, indeed, Orosius’ reading Aiticae is an easily 
made error for Vellicae. This correction in the text removes all the 
difficulties raised by the reading Bergidae and by the consequent 
attempt to reconcile the topography of this campaign with the situa- 
tion of Bergidum Flavium; for Vellica is well within the district of 
the Cantabri and among the hills southeast of the range of Mons 
Vindius. Furthermore, situated, as it is, not more than 50 km. 
northwest of Sasamon, it is just the locality where a force setting 
out from Segisama would come into conflict with the Cantabrian 
mountaineers. 

The first division, then, of the Roman army mobilized at Segisama, 
marched almost due north along the upper Pisuerga (along the line of 
the modern railway from Palencia to Santandér) until it reached the 
foothills of the Cantabrian range at Vellica. Here a battle was 
fought under the walls of the town, and as a result the Spaniards 
retreated, withdrawing from Vellica in a northwesterly direction to 
Mons Vindius.? This retreat opened to the Romans the pass leading 
northward from Vellica and so enabled them to join forces with the 
troops which had landed on the north coast, and, according to Florus, 
had begun to attack the Cantabrians in the rear. The campaign 
would seem, according to the testimony of Orosius, to have been 


Carietes (Plin. N.H. iii.§ 26), which is evidently the same place as Beleia (Itin. Ant., 
454. 8), now Irufia near Vitoria in the province of Alava (Mueller, ad Ptol., loc cit.) 
and in the general region of the second expedition. But this town is so far to the east 
that a retreat from it to Mons Vindius would be altogether impossible. Similarly, 
the Béd\Xor (Polyb. xxxv. 2. 3f. and Appian, Hisp. 44 f.), also suggested by Hiibner 
as the site of Vellica, are altogether too far to the south to have any connection with 
the Cantabri. 


1 Ptol. ii. 6. 50, and Mueller, ad loc. 


2 According to the measurements of Ptolemaeus (ii. 6. 20), the eastern end of 
"Opos Odivévov is only a short distance from Vellica. 
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brought to an end, not by any general engagement, but by what in 
a terrain of such a kind as Mons Vindius was a much wiser policy, 
isolating the enemy and starving them into surrender. 

The account of the next campaign related by Florus is introduced 
by the word tertio. The presence of this word might lead to the 
supposition that the description of the operations of the second divi- 
sion has been omitted in the unskilful abbreviation of the source. 
It is true that the narrative, as found in both Florus and Orosius, 
has been badly mutilated by careless abbreviation; in the former 
the process has been carried to such a length that the sentence 
which contains the account of this campaign is, as it stands, altogether 
unintelligible. Nevertheless, since the account given by Orosius 
agrees in the order of events with that of Florus, and since his nar- 
rative, far from showing any indication of the omission of the opera- 
tions of the second division, connects the expedition against Aracelium 
with the campaign at Mons Vindius by the word deinde, it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the campaign here described was that 
conducted by the second of the three divisions operating from 
Segisama. The ¢ertio of Florus may be regarded as merely a bungling 
attempt to connect with one another the events so far recorded: 
(1) the battle at Vellica, (2) the retreat to Mons Vindius, (3) the 
capture of Aracelium. 

The method employed by Florus in abbreviating his source 
has led to the result that this portion of his narrative is, from the 
geographical standpoint, a veritable absurdity. According to his 
account, the town of Aracelium resisted the Romans stoutly, but it 
was finally captured by means of the blockade of Mons Medullus. 
That this assertion is, to say the least, inaccurate, becomes evident 
as soon as it is realized that Aracelium is in northeastern Spain, 
whereas Mons Medullus is in Callaecia in the northwest. Never- 
theless, this statement of Florus has been accepted without question 
by modern historians. A comparison with the narrative of Orosius 
makes it evident that Florus has combined in one sentence the 
achievements of the second division, which operated in northeastern 
Spain, and those of the third, which operated in Callaecia. Although 
the version of Orosius has also been mangled by abbreviation and 
although it contains the corrupt form Racilium, it nevertheless 
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presents a more correct narrative than that of Florus, for it carefully 
distinguishes the capture of Aracelium from the campaign in Cal- 
laecia and the blockade of Mons Medullus. Furthermore, it affords 
the additional item of information that Aracelium, after its capture, 
was completely destroyed. 

The situation of Aracelium can be determined from Pliny,' 
who lists the Aracelitani among the stipendiarii of the conventus of 
Caesaraugusta. Moreover, under the name Araceli it is definitely 
located in the Itinerartwm Antonini as on the main road leading 
from Asturica Augusta (Astorga) through Segisamo to Burdigala 
and 24 miles west of Pompaelo. Its ancient name is still preserved 
in the modern form Huarte Araquil.* 

The location of Araceli once determined, it is easy to indicate the 
line of march followed by the second division in this campaign. 
From Segisama the route lay along the upper Arlanzon and its 
tributary, the Vega, past Virovesca (Bribiesca) along the line of the 
main road to Deobriga (Miranda de Ebro), in the valley of the Ebro, 
and thence up the Zadorra along the line of the road through Tul- 
lonium (Alegria) to Aracelium, the whole distance, according to the 
figures of the Itinerarium Antonini‘ being 134 miles. 

Unfortunately, the meager details preserved in the sources do 
not afford any further information about this expedition against the 
eastern Cantabrians. The capture and destruction of Aracelium, 
it may be inferred, was the chief event of the campaign, and it may 
well have put an end to further resistance in this region. 

After the brief mention of the campaign around Aracelium the 
sources proceed to give a highly colored narrative of the expedition 
to Callaecia and the elaborate blockade of Mons Medullus. This 
campaign was evidently the task assigned to the third of the three 
divisions which set out from the general headquarters. The seat 
of its main operations was the district of Callaecia, which, strictly 
speaking, lay in the country of the Astures and not in that of the 
Cantabri, but the historian, in summing up the three campaigns, 


1 N.H. iii. § 24. 2455. 3. 
8 A. Forbiger, Handbuch, III*, 60; K. Miller, Itineraria Rom., 170. 
4 454 f, 
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may be permitted to include this one in the impressive phrase, totam 
Cantabriam amplezxus. 

The march of the third division was longer than that of the 
others. As far as Asturica Augusta (Astorga) its route lay across the 
great plateau of Le6én and Old Castile, and here the enemy could 
have found no point of vantage from which to fall upon the Roman 
army. The attacks doubtless began soon after the Romans entered 
the mountainous country west of the plateau, for it cannot be sup- 
posed that the fighting around Mons Medullus was the first engage- 
ment of the campaign. Even the meager account of Orosius includes 
the statement that the region was conquered magnis gravibusque bellis, 
and the indefinite allusions of Dio' to sudden attacks and ensuing 
hard fighting doubtless apply to this campaign as well as to the 
others. Finally the Spaniards made a stand on Mons Medullus, 
and here the Roman army blockaded them with elaborate siege- 
works, including a fossa of fifteen miles’ circuit. The siege seems 
to have been long and desperate, but finally those of the enemy who 
did not commit suicide surrendered. 

The location of Mons Medullus, described in Orosius as Minio 
flumini imminens, has been sought in various places along the Mifio 
and its main tributary the Sil, all the way from the Portuguese 
province of Entre Duero y Mifio on the lower Mifio, to the district 
of el Vierzo on the upper Sil. The most commonly accepted sites 
are the range of the Sierra de San Mamed in the province of Orenze 
and the neighborhood of the village of Las Médulas in southeastern 
Leén.2. The most northerly peak of the Sierra de San Mamed, 
La Picafia, is, indeed, not far from the Sil, and its situation cor- 
responds in general with the flumini imminens of Orosius. On the 
other hand, north of the village of Las Médulas there is a ridge run- 
ning approximately east and west between the Sil and the Cabrera 
and terminating abruptly where the Sil turns sharply southward to 
join the Cabrera. The distance between the parallel courses of the 
two streams is not over 15 km., and the ridge, rising conspicuously 


1 )iii, 25. 5 f. 


2 A. Forbiger, Handbuch, III*, 9; Las Médulas is on the north bank of the Cabrera 
just above its junction with the Sil. 
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between them, might well be described as flumini imminens.! In 
the establishment of this identification the name of Las Médulas 
would have greater weight, were it not for the fact that it is an 
obvious one for a village in a country so rich in minerals. However, 
it is not impossible that the modern term is more than a mere coinci- 
dence and that it may preserve the ancient name of the locality. It 
must, indeed, be admitted that the identification of this range with 
Mons Medullus is open to the objection that it could not be sur- 
rounded by a fossa of 15 miles in length. The argument applies, 
however, with equal force to all the possible sites in this general 
neighborhood, for all the mountains are ridges and not isolated 
peaks. It would seem, therefore, that the statement that the moun- 
tain was surrounded by a trench cannot be accepted as literally 
correct. 

According to the narrative of Florus, Mons Medullus was finally 
captured in the course of the winter, and Augustus upon receipt of 
the news set out from Tarraco to receive the surrender in person. 
The Emperor seems to have spent the winter of 26-25 B.c. in the 
capital of the province, whither he had withdrawn after his bad 
health caused his departure from the seat of war,’ and it was here 
that he entered upon his ninth consulship.* His official acceptance 
of the surrender took place certainly after his assumption of the 
consulship on January 1, 25 .c., and probably in the early spring, 
after the rigors of the winter were over. 

The names of the Roman commanders who were charged with the 
conduct of this campaign have been subjected to a critical examina- 
tion by Gardthausen.* He pointed out that the statement of Florus 
that Agrippa was among them is an evident error, for Agrippa was 
in Rome during the winter of 26-25.5 He then attempted to show 


1 The flumen is, of course, the modern Sil, not the Mifio, but the use of the name 
Minius in designating it is not unnatural in view of the fact that the Sil forms nearly 
a straight line with the course of the lower Mifio. Kiepert identified Mons Medullus 
with the group of the Pefia Trevinca, which is south of Las Médulas and contains the 
headwaters of the Cabrera. This mountain, however, is so far from the main course 
of the Cabrera that the phrase flumini imminens cannot be applied to it. 

2 Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, I?, p.58=XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 81; Dio liii. 25. 7. 

3 CIL, loc. cit.; Suet. Aug. 26. 

4ii, 374 f. 

5 Dio liii. 23 and 27. 
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that Furnius,! the second of the legates named in the ordinary 
versions of our sources, was not in Spain at this time, basing his 
argument on the statement of Dio? that in the revolt of 22 B.c. the 
Spaniards despised him as Greipov and Sri vewori adixro. Here, 
however, Gardthausen’s reasoning is not so well founded, for Dio 
records distinctly that it was the Cantabri who despised their new 
governor and revolted, whereas the expedition under discussion was 
directed against the Astures. He would still have been a stranger 
to the Cantabri in 22 B.c. There is, however, another objection to 
Gardthausen’s argument, namely, that it deals with what is merely 
an emendation in the text. In the manuscripts of Florus the name 
of this legate is given as Firmum, and Firmius is the reading of all the 
codices of Orosius. The emendation Furnium, suggested by Stadius 
and adopted by Frensheim and all later editors of Florus, has been 
accepted merely for the reason that no Firmius or Firmus is known 
to us, while Furnius was in Spain in 22. It seems much more reason- 
able to retain the reading of the manuscripts and admit frankly that 
the legate is otherwise unknown than to accept a conjecture and then 
attempt to show that the name is an erroneous addition to the text. 

In spite of the ceremonial surrender of Mons Medullus the 
resistance of the Spaniards continued during the year 25. The cam- 
paign of this year, as far as any information can be obtained from 
our sources, was fought solely against the Astures; the Cantabri 
seem to have had no part in it. A general attack was planned by 
the natives, and their forces were assembled on the river “stura. 
This river is mentioned only here and by Isidorus,’ and there is 
therefore no certain clue to any identification. However, the state- 
ment of Florus that the Brigaecini betrayed their fellow-countrymen 
points to an identification of the Astura with one of the rivers of 
the great plain of Leén, and the name of the town Asturica Augusta 
(Astorga) suggests that the river is in the same neighborhood. 
Accordingly, all the available evidence points to the identification 
of the Astura with the Orbigo, on one of the tributaries of which 
Asturica is situated, and which, together with its lower portion, the 
Esla, drains the plain of Leén.‘ 


1 Identified with C. Furnius, consul 17 B.c. 2 liv. 5. 1. 
3 Orig. ix. 2. 112; the name is given as the origin of the name of the Astures. 
4 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., II, 1862. 
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The exact location of the campaign can be inferred only from the 
statement that the Brigaecini betrayed the plan of the Spaniards. 
Their town Brigaecium (Brigecum)! was situated, according to the 
Itinerarium Antonini,? 40 miles from Asturica on the roads leading 
to Ocelum Duri and to Rauda, i.e., in a direction generally east of 
south. It is usually identified with Benevente on the Orbigo or 
with Villabrazaro, a short distance further up the river.* 

The invasion of the plain of Le6én by the Astures meant that the 
mountaineers, undaunted by the campaign on the Sil-Mifio and the 
capture of Mons Medullus, had taken the offensive and had come 
forth to challenge the Romans.‘ If the statement is correct that they 
planned to attack the three Roman camps, it would seem that the 
headquarters of the Romans had been transferred from Segisama to 
the plain of Leén, perhaps for the reason that the Cantabri were 
regarded as conquered and the Astures were now considered the 
only formidable enemies. Each Roman camp was under the com- 
mand of a legate. One of these was evidently Carisius, the others 
were perhaps Antistius Vetus® and Furnius (or Firmus), who may 
be supposed to have returned to general headquarters after the com- 
pletion of the campaign on the Sil. The Spaniards had arranged 
their forces in three divisions which were to attack the three Roman 
camps simultaneously, thus preventing any commander from going 
to the aid of his colleagues. Before this plan could be carried out, 
however, it was betrayed by the Brigaecini to Carisius. He was 
thus enabled to anticipate the threefold attack by taking the offensive 
himself. He seems to have surprised the enemy and to have inflicted 
on them a crushing defeat. Although the language of the sources 
suggests that it was with his own division solely that Carisius won 
this victory, the statements are so vague that it is quite possible 
that the whole Roman army took part in the battle. The Romans 
suffered serious losses, but the Astures were driven from the field 


1Bovyaixoy (Ptol. ii. 6. 29), Brigecum (Jtin. Ant.), Brigiaecinus (adj.), (CIL, 
II, 6094). 


2 439, 8; 440. 1. 


3 Mueller, ad Ptol. loc. cit.; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 843; K. Miller, Itin. 
Rom., 153. 


4 Perhaps the vague language of Dio (liii. 25. 8) is to be referred to this offensive. 
5 Suggested by Dio liii. 25. 7. 
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and retreated in confusion to Lancia (Cerro de Lancia), falling 
back along the upper Esla. They took possession of the town and 
attempted to make a stand against the Romans. Unable, however, 
to offer any effective resistance, they surrendered when Carisius 
threatened to set fire to Lancia. The capitulation of this town, 
according to Dio,'! was followed by the capture of other strongholds 
and the conquest of the district was thus completed. 

The hero of the campaign of 25, according to the historians, was 
Carisius. Their testimony is borne out by the evidence of coins 
of Augustus bearing the legends P. Carisius, Leg. pro Pr. and P. 
Carisius, Leg. Augusti,? for the identification of this P. Carisius with 
the conqueror of the Astures seems assured by the emblems which 
appear on the coins, the characteristic Spanish sword and helmet 
with the angon, the trophy of Spanish arms with kneeling captive, 
and a section of the fortifications of a town with the name Emerita. 
The last is of particular importance in the identification, since, 
according to Dio,’ the colony of Augusta Emerita was founded 
immediately after the close of the campaign.‘ 

After this successful campaign the Temple of Janus was cere- 
moniously closed.’ It was officially announced that the war had 
been completed and the Spaniards conquered. The conquest, how- 
ever, was a superficial one, for in 24° and again in 22’ the Asturians 

1 lili, 25. 8. 

2 Babelon, Monnaies de la Rép. rom., I, 318 f., Nos. 14-30. 

§ lili, 26. 1. 

4 According to Dio, the name of the legate was Titus Carisius. Babelon (op. cit., 
p. 317) explained the discrepancy by supposing that Dio confused P. Carisius with 
his father T. Carisius, a triumvir monetalis under Caesar, and he has been followed 
by Hiibner (CJL, II, p. 52), Schiller (Gesch. d. rim. K.-zeit, I, 207, n. 4), and Groag 
(Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1592). On the other hand, Gardthausen (II, 375) made an 
unsuccessful attempt to explain the difference in names by the hypothesis that 
P. Carisius was the son of the victor over the Astures, and that at some later date, 


when he too had become a legatus Augusti, he issued coins commemorating the 
exploits of his father. 

5 Dio (liii. 26. 5) agrees with our sources; see also Mommsen, Res gestae Div. 
Aug.*, 50. There seems to be little reason for supposing with Schiller (I, 206, n. 8) 
that the temple was closed before the campaign on the Astura. Certainly the rhetori- 
cal sentence of Florus narrating the ‘‘capture’’ of Mons Medullus cannot be taken as 
evidence for the belief that the temple was closed after this exploit. Orosius and Dio 
record the event in its proper sequence after the capture of Lancia and the other 
strongholds. 


§ Dio liii. 29. 1; Cassiod, Chron. an. 730. 7 Dio liv. 5. 
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and Cantabrians renewed their attacks on the Romans. They were 
finally repressed only by hard fighting and a policy of terrorization, 
and it was not until 19 B.c. that these mountain peoples were finally 
subjugated by the resolution and persistence of Agrippa.' 

The campaign of 26-25 B.c., however, enabled Augustus, with 
comparatively little expenditure of men and money, to gain the 
glory of conquering a rebellious province and to divert the thoughts 
of the Romans from the long-talked-of conquest of Britain. More- 
over, his victory gave him an opportunity to close the Temple of 
Janus, and thereby to declare formally that his policy was one of 
peace and that wars had ceased throughout the Roman Empire.’ 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Dio liv. 11. 
2 Mon. Anc., c. 26: Gallias et Hispanias provincia[s . . . . pacavi). 

















MARTIAL AND FORMAL LITERARY CRITICISM 


By Keita PREsTon 


What constitutes real literary criticism is always debatable, in 
the case of Martial as much perhaps as anywhere. Martial does not 
give us the masses of criticism that we find in Horace, nor are his 
critical ideas systematized as Horace’s are. No doubt this is what is 
meant by Mr. H. E. Butler’ when he says in his essay on Martial, 
“He gives us practically no literary criticism.” But Martial, at 
first sight not a bookish poet, has a surprising amount of informal 
literary comment and reflection. Along certain lines he imitated 
largely, and imitation is at least the softer side of criticism. His 
imitations, collected in special studies and swallowed, if not bolted, 
in Friedlander’s commentary, are a field in themselves. In specific 
references to Greek and Latin writers as well as to theories of com- 
position Martial also richly repays sifting. On contemporaries he 
is as uncritical as Pliny; both, for slightly different reasons, must be 
subject to heavy discount. But on the elder writers, and on writing 
in general, Martial’s views have interest and value, especially for 
comparison with Quintilian, Tacitus, and Pliny. Not only did these 
three have forensic interests to which their criticism was in some 
degree adapted, but they represented, much more directly than 
Martial could, one phase at least of the cultivated or school tradi- 
tion of the age. Martial, as but slightly interested in oratory, and 
professedly popular in his appeal, might be expected to supply an 
independent, if not insurgent, critical position. How far he does so 
is what we wish to determine. 

The archaist movement was making itself felt in Martial’s time. 
Quintilian, as a moderate Ciceronian, posts himself midway between 
Horace and the professional “lovers of Lucilius’” (Inst. x. 1. 93-94), 
but he prefers the work of Horace in satire. Martial exceeds Quin- 
tilian or even Horace in his opposition to the archaists and their 
chief fetish. Adopting Horace’s eomparison of the muddy torrent, 


1H.E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal (Oxford, 1909), p. 284. 
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to which Quintilian had filed a mild objection, Martial condemns 
the early satirist for his bumpy style, cascading over rocks. He 
takes pains to submit his lemma, xi. 90. 1-4: 


Carmina nulla probas molli quae limite currunt, 
Sed quae per salebras altaque saxa cadunt, 

et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine maius habetur, 
“Lucili columella hic situst Metrophanes.””! 


Lucilius is, however, the representative of satire (Martial xii. 94. 7). 

In the cited epigram, flinging out a tag of Ennius, terrai frugiferai, 

Martial fleers at the cult of Ennius, to which Quintilian (Jnst. x. 

1. 88) accords respect without adherence. Ennius is contracted 

unfavorably with Vergil (Mart. v. 10. 7). On Accius and Pacuvius, 

two more totems of the archaists, Martial (xi. 90. 6) is frankly spiteful, 
Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt.? 


To these, Quintilian (Inst. x. 1. 97) allows perfunctory praise, excus- 
ing blemishes of form as the fault of their times. An interesting 
feature of Martial’s criticism of the archaists is his associating with 
the antiquaries in literature those who affected a similar taste in 
architecture (Mart. v. 10. 3-6): 
Hi sunt invidiae nimirum, Regule, mores, 
praeferat antiquos semper ut illa novis. 
sic veterem ingrati Pompei quaerimus umbram, 
sic laudant Catuli vilia templa senes.* 


1 Salebrae was already technical in criticism, as the citations show. Cf. the 
adjective salebrosus, Martial xi. 2. 7: Lectores tetrict salebrosum ediscite Santram. 
Friedlander infers from this passage that Santra must have done verse as well as 
prose, but the supposition is not essential. 


2 This extreme position toward the archaists appears also, Tac. Or.21: Pacuvium 
certe et Accium non solum tragoediis sed etiam in orationibus suis expressit; adeo 
durus et siccus est ibid. 23 isti qui Lucilium pro Horatio et Lucretium pro Vergilio 
legunt. It is worth noting that Quintilian is much more drastic in his comment on 
the old masters in his own field of oratory than he is where poetry is concerned. Cf. 
his warning against the Gracchi and Cato (Inst. ii. 5. 21). 

3 The two arts are conjoined also, Tac. Or. 20. Quid enim, si infirmiora horum 
temporum templa credas, quia non rudi caemento et informibus tegulis extruuntur, sed 
marmore nitent et auro radiantur? Tacitus also illustrates archaism from the stage, 
ibid. 20, nec magis perfert in iudiciis tristem et impexam antiquitatem quam si quis in 
scena Roscii aut Turpionis Ambivii exprimere gestus velit. The tendency to associate 
the arts in criticism seems especially strong in this age. Pliny compares sculpture and 
painting to literature. i. 20. 5; iii. 13.4. Martial compares epigram and figurines, 
ix. 50. 5. Comparisons from the gastronomic art are very common in Quintilian, 
Martial, and Pliny. 
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In this case as elsewhere when Martial reflects on old fogies a 
compliment to Domitian is implied. How far old-fashioned tastes 
in art went with political intransigence is an interesting question. 
In general Martial seems opposed to the ancients as a smooth joiner 
of verses would naturally despise a clumsy craftsman. With this 
reasoned prejudice blends the usual anger of moderns against such 
critics as demand the seasoned classic, a feeling which comes out 
very well in the pert epigram to Vacerra who “liked his poets high,” 
Mart. viii. 69. 


Not far from the archaists, and in some cases identical, stood the 
obscurantists or over-learned poets, with whom Martial had nothing 


in common. Quintilian, who was no pedant, sneers civilly at this 
class (Inst. x. 1. 97). Virium tamen Attio plus tribuitur; Pacuvium 
vidert doctiorem, qui esse docti affectant, volunt. Martial x. 21, 
attacks a gentleman who prefers Cinna to Vergil and whose works 
require a corps of grammarians, nay, Apollo himself, to interpret 
them. Mere learning, he says, can save no poem from oblivion 
(vi. 61 [60]): 
nescioquid plus est, quod donat saecula chartis: 
victurus genium debet habere liber. 
Hoping he may chance to please the grammarians, Martial not- 
withstanding aims to win his public without benefit of grammarians 
(x. 21. 5-6): 
mea carmina, Sexte, 
grammaticis placeant, ut sine grammaticis. 
Sotadean juggling, echo verses, trick stuff of any kind, Martial 
sensibly pronounces trivial. Even the Attis of Catullus with its 
galliambics, a brilliant tour de force (luculentus), so Martial concedes to 
general opinion, has no message for him: 
Turpe est difficiles habere nugas 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.! 

Much erudition was at this time going into various mythological 
confections, such as the star myths, Karacrepicyoir, done into flowing 


1Cf. Mart. ii. 86. 1-12, with Friedlander’s excellent note on ingenious poetry. 
On the same ground, pettiness, Martial (xii. 43. 1-11) condemns some didactic poetry 
of licentious content, which he compares to Elephantis. Martial would not have 
cared for the hokku. 
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elegiacs by Pliny’s young friend Calpurnius Piso, eruditam sane 
luculentamque materiam, as Pliny remarks, with many other enco- 
miums (v. 17.1). Such things as this, along with the parlor epic 
and the closet drama, Martial condemns alike for bombast (Mart. 
iv. 49. 7-8), and for the deadly staleness of the themes. They are 
the lucubrations of long-faced dullards and the bane of school 
children (viii. 3. 15-18). The man who would be completely dead 
to the world of reality is urged to bury himself n the Aetia of Calli- 
machus (Mart. x. 4. 11-12). Listing repeatedly the stock epic and 
tragic themes, Martial pronounces them a waste of time and paper.! 
Whether any of this vehemence was aimed at Statius, whom Martial 
does not directly mention, has been much and uselessly discussed. 
Certainly Martial does not admire the genre. Mythology serves 
him mostly as a kind of shorthand, by the Ovidian system. Orestes 
and Pylades suggest friendship, Hecuba and Andromache, sorrow, 
Nestor, Priam, Pelias, or Hecuba, age, and so through a wide range 
of types. Few obscure myths find reference in the epigrams, though 
Martial seems particularly well primed on the myths of Hercules, 
in whose cult Domitian had a peculiar interest (cf. Mart. ix. 64; 
ix. 65; ix. 101; and v. 65). In tributes, dedications, bread-and- 
butter poetry generally, Martial falls into myth easily and with his 
eyes open. For his compliments to Domitian it made by far the 
best vehicle. In estimating the element of flattery in Martial, one 
should consider the coin in which he renders payment to Caesar. 
As the coin of compliment, mythological comparisons were as cheap 
as Russian rubles. Quintilian flatters quite as grossly and with 
a clumsier touch. Despite his contempt for stale erudition and 
for anything resembling pedantry, Martial respects learning. The 
epithet doctus on his lips seems sincerely though vaguely compli- 
mentary.2 He covets this quality in his own work (x. 20 [19]. 1), 
courts learned criticism (iv. 86. 1-3), and affects dread of the gram- 
marian Probus iii. 2. 12. His deferential address to Quintilian has 
perhaps little value as evidence. More informing are his mentions 


1 Cf. Mart. iii. 45. 1-2; iv. 49. 3-6; v. 53. 1-2; x. 4. 1-10; x. 35. 5-7; xiv. 1. 11. 


2 Doctus is applied by Martial to Homer, Catullus, Sappho, Nero, Pedo, and 
Seneca as well as to various contemporaries. In this connection we even suspect 
Martial of conferring the Doctorate in commerce. 
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of the Attic tradition; Attic charm and Attic salt are frequently on 
Martial’s lips. He flares up at a pretender to Atticism, vi. 64. 16 ff. 


Sed tibi plus mentis, tibi cor limante Minerva 
acrius et tenues finxerunt pectus Athenae. 
Ne valeam etc.! 


Mention of particular writers and types of writing is exceedingly 
common in Martial but often quite perfunctory. On the Greek 
side, his provincial education left him well enough read in Homer to 
play with Homeric tags, as in i. 45 and i. 50 and to allude intelli- 
gently. Homer he couples with Vergil, and Vergil with Silius 
Italicus.2 Archilochus comes in with the conventional reference to 
the sensitive and high-strung Lycambes (Mart. vii. 12. 6). Sappho, 
whom Quintilian ignores, presumably on moral grounds,* Martial 
calls amatrix, comparing Lesbian morals unfavorably with those 
of the chaste Theophila (vii. 69. 9-10). If Sappho could have 
had lessons from the poetess Sulpicia she would have been more 
learned and less experienced (Mart. x. 35. 15-16). Of Greek trage- 
dians, Martial mentions only Sophocles. Martial, like Quintilian, 
rates Menander high, making him, not incompatibly, share a distich 
with Ovid (Mart. v. 10. 9-10). A neat play on the comic rule 
of three actors occurs (Mart. vi. 6). Callimachus, otherwise the 
“limbo of learned poets,”’ is first among the Greeks in epigram, but 
the comparison to Martial’s friend Brutianus does not flatter the 
Greek (Mart. iv. 23. 4-5). Excepting for his knowledge of Homer, 
a few imitations of the late Greek epigrammatist Lucillius, and a 

1 The epithet tenues recognizes the doctrine of Attic tenuittas or the plain style, 
ef. Quint (Inst. xii. 10. 21). Quapropter mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos esse 
Atticos credunt tenues et lucidos (ibid., 25-26). Quid est igitur, cur in tis demum qui 
tenui la per calculos fluunt, Atticum saporem putent? .... Melius de hoc 


nomine sentiant credantque Altice dicere esse optime dicere. Martial’s idea of Atticism 
would be close enough to this last (cf. 1. 25. 3; iii. 20.9; iv. 23. 6; iv. 86. 1). 

2 Pliny speaks his real mind about Silius, who does not seem to have been an 
intimate, but Pliny’s friend Paulus does elegies that are true-Propertian, and lyrics 
you couldn't tell from Horace; cf. Pliny ix. 22. 2. 

3A bias against the erotic suggests itself throughout Quintilian’s catalogue, 
ef. his remarks on Afranius (Inst. x. 1. 100). Martial takes high ground on such 
themes as Scylla and Biblis, x. 35. 7-8, commending the castos et probos amores 
of Sulpicia, but he can hardly qualify as a consistent purity advocate. 

‘Pliny also compares a friend’s epigrams to Callimachus iv. 3. 3-4 (Quintilian 
x. 1. 58 considers only his elegies). These comparisons have a certain interest as 
characteristic of an age of logrollers. 
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propensity for feeble punning on Greek proper names, Martial’s 
information on Greek letters might have come at second hand. 

On the Latin side, we have seen that Martial, rating form even 
before content, rejects the older poets as far down as Catullus, who 
was, along with Domitius Marsus, Martial’s avowed model and 
master. His epithets for Catullus are doctus, tenuis, argutus, lepidus, 
and tener.! His imitations and references go mostly to the shorter 
poems of Catullus, especially to his hendecasyllabics, which are 
certainly straightforward and unassuming. In slighting the more 
ambitious work of Catullus, Martial is like Quintilian, who passes 
judgment on Catullus only as an iambic poet, commending his 
acerbitas (Inst. x. 1. 96), and Pliny, who quotes Catullus in defense 
of epigrammatic license (iv. 14.5). Martial defends his own drastic 
vein by the same precedent. The deftness of Catullus shows in 
several details of Martial’s technique. For example; the type of 
epigram which consists of a piling up of comparisons, sometimes 
agreeable, and sometimes, as in ix. 57, quite the reverse, seems a 
direct legacy from Catullus. Martial and his contemporaries 
admired the “pet”? poems of Catullus extravagantly.2. The Lesbia 
cycle also delighted Martial, but real passion was foreign to his 
experience. Lesbia, says Martial (viii. 73. 7), inspired Catullus; 
love made the elegists and Vergil; give me a Corinna or an Alexis, 
and neither Ovid nor Vergil will have cause to scorn me. Compare, 
however, Mart. viii. 55. (56) and xi. 3. 7-10, where the fatal lack is 
leisure and a patron like Maecenas. 

To Martial, as to others of his age, Vergil was unique, above 
criticism. His appropriate epithets are sacer, cothurnatus. The 
Aeneid is often referred to, and quoted, Mart. viii. 55 (56). 19 and 
xiv. 185. 1; for a reference to the Ecologues cf. viii. 55 (56). 17-18. 
We are indebted to Martial for a testimony on the Culex with a 
suggestion. of criticism viii. 55 (56). 20: 

Qui modo vix Culicem fleverat ore rudi 


10On doctus cf. Friedlander’s note on Mart. i. 61. 1. Tenuis is high praise, cf. 
supra p. 5n. 1. Martial employs the word tenuis for Tibullus and for Nerva ‘‘the 
Tibullus of our time” cf. viii. 70. 5 tenui corona (compare viii. 3. 21 of himself, angusta 
avena. Tenuis connotes a proud simplicity. Argutus, a hard word to pin down 
(Martial uses it of a painter’s deft brush work), is applied also to Tibullus and to 
Martial’s own epigrams. 


2 Cf. Stella’s Columba (Mart. i. 7), Martial’s Issa. (i. 109), Statius Silv. ii. 4 and 5. 
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cf. also xiv. 185, where the Culex is recommended as light verse for 
after-dinner consumption. That technique of citation which coupled 
the elegiac poets regularly with their amorous inspirations, Martial 
extends to Vergil, persistently associating him with the boy Alexis.! 
Vergil could have shone first in any field of poetry (Mart. viii. 18. 5-8). 

To Martial, as to Quintilian, Horace is the type of Latin lyric 
poetry (Mart. xii. 94. 5), fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis. 
Reminiscences, not confined to the odes, are fairly common, including 
some of Martial’s few touches of parody? (cf. Martial iv. 55. 5-7 and 
xii. 17), where Fever mounts behind the horseman, bathes beside 
the bather, and trenches on the trencher man (because there is no 
verbal handle this reminiscence seems to have slipped the commen- 
tators). Martial’s odd impression that Horace was a Calabrian 
(v. 30. 2, viii. 18. 5, and xii. 94. 5), is one of several blunders in literary 
history. This one may go back to a blurred recollection of Horace, 
Odes ii. 6. 9-16. 

A much more lively personal interest on Martial’s part seems 
indicated for Domitius Marsus and the elegiac group. Marsus 
was Martial’s master no less than Catullus, and his debt to the 
former was undoubtedly large. Had Martial found a Maecenas, 
he would not have been a Vergil but a Marsus (viii. 55 [56]. 21-22). 
He modestly deprecates comparison with Marsus and Catullus 
(ii. 71. 3). Marsus, along with Catullus, Pedo, and Gaetulicus, 
supplies sanction for calling a spade a spade (Mart. i. pref. 12). 
Martial, consistently enough, slights Marsus’ epic, the Amazonis 
(Mart. iv. 29. 8). As for Marsus’ elegies, Martial lets us know that 
they were addressed to a pronounced brunette, fusca Melaenis 
(Mart. vii. 29. 8). The epigrams, Cicuta, seem to have inspired 
Martial’s regard for Marsus. Tibullus, as we have seen, Martial 
rates high, agreeing in this with Quintilian, x. 1. 93, who calls him 
first in elegy, tersus atque elegans.* References to Gallus, and to 


1Cf. Martial v. 16. 12 with Friedlander’s note. 


? The lack of parody in Martial is really surprising, seeing that he was fairly well 
read and could turn the trick when he wished to. A neat parody of the elegiac style 
occurs ix. 49: 

Haec est illa mets multum cantata libellis, 
Quam meus edidicit lector amatque togam. 

3 Mart. v. 30. 4, cultis aut elegia comis, indicates a similar regard for polish in elegy. 
Other epithets for elegy and elegists in Martial are levis, tenuis, lascivus (a). Lascivus, 
in Quintilian used to denote any exuberance of style, seems to stand for erotic content 
in Martial. 
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Propertius, lascivus (Mart. viii. 73. 5), and facundus (xiv. 189. 1) 
are not particularly significant. Much more to Martial’s liking 
was Ovid, all of whose works he seems to have read and assimilated. 
Metrical dexterity, smooth and polished phrasing, and verbal pretti- 
ness' were his chief lines of imitation. Ovid’s excesses in rhetoric 
he sensibly avoids, but the whimsical way with myths which is so 
pleasant in Ovid appealed to Martial (cf. Ovid Met. i. 173, Ibis 81, 
with Mart. viii. 49 [50]. 3-4).? 

The poets so far considered include those who did most to influ- 
ence Martial’s style. He approves also the vogue of Persius (iv. 29.7), 
as does Quintilian (x. 1. 94). Both comments remark the fact that 
Persius was a “one book” wonder. On Lucan, Martial seems to 
recognize and differ from the academic verdict. Quintilian, praising 
Lucan’s rhetoric, declares him a model for orators rather than 
poets (Inst. x. 1. 90). Martial (i. 61. 7), calls Lucan unicus, citing 
also (xiv. 194), the “best seller” argument for his poetical pre- 
eminence: 

Sunt quidam qui me dicunt non esse poetam: 
Sed qui me vendit bibliopola putat. 
Of course Martial had personal grounds for a kindness toward 
Lucan. A clear allusion to formal criticism comes in Martial’s 
distich for a copy of Sallust, xiv. 191: 
Hic erit, ut perhibent doctorum corda virorum, 
primus Romana Crispus in historia. 
Cf. Quint. Inst. x. 1.32. The series of little book mottoes in Martial’s 
Apophoreta xiv. 183-96 might be called the beginning of book adver- 
tising and tabloid reviewing. 

Coming now to epigram, a field in which Martial’s critical 
views deserve peculiar respect, we may first consider the status of 
the type as Martial found it. Epigram was one variety, not too 
clearly defined, of that brief occasional verse, lusus, nugae, ineptiae, 
the vogue of which Pliny amply attests. Pliny defines the genre 
(vii. 9. 9-10): Fas est et carmine remitti, non dico continuo et longo 


1 Cf. Martial iv. 22 with Ovid Met. iv. 354 ff. Martial would seem to have written 
a little poem quite out of his usual style and devoid of valid point simply to incorporate 
some pretty images from Ovid. 


2 The whole matter of reminiscences in Martial needs extreme caution. Many 
of those listed by the commentators were certainly clichés, common to all poets since 
the early Augustans. 
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(id enim perfici nisi in otio non potest) sed hoc arguto et brevi, quod apte 
quantas libet occupationes distinguit. Lusus vocantur. Collections 
of such verse went under a variety of titles, as Pliny notes when 
considering a title for his own collection; Pliny iv. 14. 9-10: Proinde 
sive epigrammata sive idyllia sive eclogas sive, ut multi, poematia seu 
quod aliud vocare malueris licebit voces, ego tantum hendecasyllabos 
praesto. Pliny chose to call his poems ‘ Hendecasyllabics” because 
“this title is bound by no law but that of meter.”” Sentius Augurinus, 
Pliny iv. 27, entitled a similar collection poematia. The content 
was as various as the titles. A lively play of shifting emotions was 
desirable (cf. Pliny iv. 14. 3; iv. 27.1). The honorific element was 
large. For example, the estimable Capito, Pliny i. 17, besides 
collecting portraits of distinguished republicans, wrote verse in 
praise of great men, quite possibly to go with the portraits.’ 
Epigram, then, was one name for a short poem on almost any 
subject. Neither Pliny nor Martial pays much attention to Greek 
epigram, though both mention the epigrams of Callimachus and 
contemporary imitations. Pliny, in discussing his hendecasyl- 
labics, and Martial, on his epigrams, stress Roman tradition and 
Roman examples. According to this tradition epigram was charac- 
terized by sal Romanum, which differed from Attic salt chiefly by a 
superior crudity. More specifically, Latin epigram had developed 
license of tone and theme, lascivia, petulantia, sharpness and asperity, 
amaritudo, acerbitas, bilis, and a brutal directness of language, 
simplicitas.2 Both Martial and Pliny eagerly defend these qualities, 
on much the same sanction. Pliny, as an orator, cites mainly those 
statesmen and orators who had composed epigrams in odd moments 
(cf. Pliny v. 3. 5-6). He admits that by giving a public reading of 
his verses he had perhaps gone farther than his precedents. Martial 


1 Compare the numerous epigrams which Martial wrote to fit statuary, paintings, 
and other works of art. 

? Critics of epigram were more opposed to the crude diction than to the licentious 
subject-matter. Pliny believed in both, practiced the latter, but lacked the moral 
courage to be boldly vulgar; cf. Pliny iv. 14.4: summos illos et gravissimos viros qui talia 
scripserunt non modo lascivia rerum sed ne verbis quidem nudis abstinuisse; quae nos 
refugimus, non quia severiores (unde enim ?), sed quia timidiores sumus. Quintilian, 
though not recognizing epigram, seems to condemn both qualities. For verba parum 
verecunda, Quintilian Inst. x. 1. 9, grudgingly allows a certain license in iambic poetry 
and the old comedy, though he denies such language to the orator. 
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cites mainly poets in his own defense. Catullus, Gaetulicus, Lucan, 
and the Emperor Augustus are cited by both. The matter of 
definite personalities in epigram was treated similarly by Pliny and 
Martial. Though Pliny has nothing to say of his own practice we 
can hardly suspect him of hurting anyone’s feelings, and his theory 
comes out in comment on the plays of Vergilius Romanus.' Martial 
abstained from definite personalities, following the procedure which 
had long been a convention for satire (Mart. vii. 12; x. 33. 9-10): 
Hunce servare modum nostri novere libelli, 
parcere personis, dicere de vitiis. 
Yet Martial abhorred the saccharine type of epigram, vii. 25: 


Dulcia cum tantum scribas epigrammata semper 
et cerussata candidiora cute, 
nullaque mica salis nec amari fellis in illis 
gutta sit, O demens, vis tamen illa legi! 
Nec cibus ipse iuvat morsu fraudatus aceti, 
nec grata est facies cui gelasinus abest. 
Infanti melimela dato fatuasque mariscas: 
nam mihi, quae novit pungere, Chia sapit. 
Martial was himself criticized for saccharine tendencies, probably in 
his flattering epigrams (Mart. x. 45): 
Si quid lene mei dicunt et dulce libelli, 
si quid honorificum pagina blanda sonat, 
hoc tu pingue putas 
Martial makes no very satisfactory defense. It is worth recalling 
that Pliny also was criticized for puffing his friends.” 

We have been at some pains to compare the light verse of Pliny 
and Martial, not that Pliny’s hendecasyllabics were probably worth 
their salt, but for evidence on the convention of Roman epigram. 
It appears that epigram was a popular medium, saddled firmly 
with certain conventions of crudity, which required constant apology, 

1Pliny vi. 21. 5-7: non amaritudo, non dulcedo, non lepos defuit: ornavit virtutes, 


insectatus est vitia, fictis nominibus decenter, veris usus est apte. The words would 
serve to describe Martial’s practice. 


2On the matter of harsh personalities in epigram, one recalls the distinction 
between the wit and the buffoon, scurra, which Horace insists upon. Martial does 
not use the word scurra, though Pliny does. But he makes the same distinction, in 
comment on the lampoons which had been attributed to him (x. 3.1). Vernaculorum 
dicta, sordidum dentem, etc., cf. also (i. 41. 1-2). Urbanus tibi, Caecili, videris. Non es, 
crede mihi. Quid ergo? verna. Later in the same epigram Caecilius is compared to 
noted scurrae. Cf. also Mart. 7. 12. Martial emphasizes a distinction between 
urbicus and urbanus (i. 41. 11). 
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and held lightly or rather not handled at all by the higher critical 
opinion. Pliny made some effort to assert the dignity of epigram; 
ef. his comment on Martial, Pliny iii. 21, and ix. 25. 2. Incipio 
enim ex hoc genere studiorum non solum oblectationem verum etiam 
gloriam petere post iudicium tuum. Martial seems rather hopeless 
of critical approval for his medium. In addition to the conventions 
already noted we might add a convention of meter. Martial himself 
regarded hendecasyllabics and elegiacs as his principal meters 
(Mart. x. 9. 1). But he makes exceptions and finds precedent for 
them (Mart. vi. 65. 1-2): 
“Hexametris epigramma facis”’ scio dicere Tuccam. 
Tucca, solet fieri, denique, Tucca, licet. 

The convention of brevity in epigram was clearly recognized 
and when Martial exceeds average length he meets criticism by 
citing precedents (Mart. vi. 65. 3). 

“Sed tamen hoc longum est.”” Solet hoc quoque, Tucca, licetque: 
Marsus and Pedo, says he, often wrote one epigram to fill two pages 
(Mart. ii. 77. 5-6). Curiously enough, Martial does not seem 
conscious of originality in that insistence upon point which is the 
peculiar virtue of his epigrams. He is annoyed with the spoiled 
reader who demands nothing but point. All point and no padding 
is hard on the artist, Mart. x. 59: 

Non opus est nobis nimium lectore guloso; 
hune volo, non fiat qui sine pane satur. 
This epigram asserts that body is necessary to explain and develop 
the subject, lemma; it also insists on the intrinsic merit of this 
exegesis. Martial speaks as a lecturer who suspects that his audience 
wants nothing but the slides. He sneers at the popular demand for 
distichs, nothing but distichs (Mart. vi. 65. 4; viii. 29. 1-2). On 
the other hand, belittled by a critic because of his brevity, Martial 
hotly defends his genre, comparing the miniature in plastic art (Mart. 
ix. 50. 5-6): 
Nos facimus Bruti puerum,! nos Langona vivum: 
tu magnus luteum, Gaure, Giganta facis. 


1 For the ‘‘ Boy of Brutus” ef. Friedlander on Mart. ii. 77.4. Also Mart. xiv. 171. 
For Martial’s literary thesis cf. Pliny vi. 21.4: scripsit mimiambos tenutter argute venuste, 
atque in hoc genere eloquentissime; nullum est enim genus quod absolutum non possit 
eloquentissimum dici. This was no doubt a very liberal admission on Pliny’s part. 
Critical opinion at this time was apt to measure genius in terms of lamp oil and elbow 
grease. 
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With so much that was conventional in his literary creed, Martial 
was and felt himself to be original in some very important respects. 
The choice of live subjects was his first tenet (cf. xi. 42. 1-2): 

Vivida cum poscas epigrammata, mortua ponis 
lemmata. Qui fieri, Caeciliane, potest ? 
The colors of life must be in his work, viii. 3. 19-22: 


At tu Romano lepidos sale tinge libellos: 
adgnoscat mores vita legatque suos. 
Angusta cantare licet videaris avena, 
dum tua multorum vincat avena tubas’. 


Cf. also x. 4. 9-12, 
non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
Sed non vis, Mamurra, tuos cognoscere mores 
nec te scire: legas Aetia Callimachi. 
Martial appreciates to the full the essentially personal nature of 
epigram (ii. pref. 4-8), “I can see why tragedy or comedy should 
carry a letter of introduction, for they may not speak for themselves: 
epigrams need no herald and are pleased to hail you with their own 
saucy tongue.” Martial’s book expresses him better than a picture 
(vii. 84. 6). In all of this we have a code of realism, modernism, 
and personal expression perhaps unique in Martial’s time. By no 
means all his epigrams fit the creed, as he was the first to recognize, 
vii. 81: 
Triginta toto mala sunt epigrammata libro. 
Si totidem bona sunt, Lause, bonus liber est. 
Martial does not subscribe to Quintilian’s doctrine of aequalitas 
(Mart. vii. 90) 2 
Iactat inaequalem Matho me fecisse libellum: 
si verum est, laudat carmina nostra Matho. 
Aequales scribit libros Calvinus et Umber: 
aequalis liber est, Cretice, qui malus est. 
As the seamy side of Martial’s modernism may be urged his 
insistence on popularity, his use of booksellers’ arguments, and his 
admission that mime had influenced his technique. The aims that 


1Cf. Quintilian Inst. x. 1-54 (Apollonius) non tamen contemnendum edidit opus 
aequali quadam mediocritate et quantum eminentibus vincimur, fortasse aequalitate 
pensamus (ibid. x. 1. 86-87). 
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Martial ascribes to the harlequin Latinus (Mart. ix. 28) are essen- 
tially his own (cf. ix. prefatory poem lines 5-8; I. pref. 15-21; 1. 
4. 5-6).'. But on the whole Martial represents an entirely wholesome 
reaction against a stagnant literary age. Despite this reaction he 
shows himself docile as regards literary tradition and amenable to 
the best critical opinion. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 The stage is recognized by Tacitus as a vicious influence for oratory; cf. Or. 26: 
quo plerique temporum nostrorum actores ita utuntur ut lascivia verborum et levitate 
sententiarum et licentia compositionis histrionales modos exprimant. On popularizing 
generally cf. Quintilian x. 1. 43: alios recens haec lascivia deliciaeque et omnia ad volup- 
tatem multitudinis imperitae composita delectant. 














STUDIES IN THE IGUVINE TABLES 


By Rotanp G. Kent 


1. The orthography of the Umbrian Tables of Iguvium is remark- 
ably regular and consistent, if allowance be made for normal varia- 
tions. Supposed irregularities, therefore, whether assigned to 
phonetic phenomena or attributed to the carelessness of the engraver, 
should be looked upon with suspicion. The point of view in the 
present studies is accordingly conservative; and the text is presented 
in exact transcription from the Tables. Even the dots of word 
division are given; where they are lacking in the original a hyphen 
is set before or after or between the words, to indicate the fact, and 
give a better control over the text. 

2. For convenience, the following index of topics and words is 
presented, with references to the paragraphs in which they are 
discussed : 


PHONOLOGY habe Ib 18, habe VI1b 54: 18-23, 
28 
-a/-u final: 11-17 . 13 
a . ao hert IV 26: 28-30, 32 
“r final: 23-26 iepru II 232: 43-50, esp. 43, 50 
f final: 27-34 iuvesmik I a 31: 3-10, esp. 8 
postvocalic: 28-30 arian ~' Vb2: 14-15 
after n: 31 peio-: 
after r: 32 pert Il a 36: 32 
after s: 33 Petruniapert II a 35: 32 
pisher Vb 41: 32 
; proseseto: 49-50 
Worp ConTAMINATION: 38, 42 renting 


47, note 


staf/li I a 30-31: 3-10, esp. 9 
arvia arviu Ia 12, 16, 23: 11-12 staheren Ib 19: 31 


WorpDs AND PASSAGES 


cehefi V1 a 20: 41-42 sururo V1 b 48: 25-26, 31 
krematru IT a 28: 16 svepu 158: 17 

kukehes III 21: 41-42 terti: erus: prusekatu II a 28: 47, 
eruhu IT 6 22: 31 50 

erus: 44-50 triiuper trioper: 32 

fefure II a4: 31 usaie I b 45, usace II a 44: 40 
feia: 39 uou.se- VI b 11: 35-36 
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1. Ia30-31 staf/li:iuvesmik 


3. A sacrifice to Tefer Jovius back of the Veian gate is being 
described: first three lambs are offered, then an animal cracker in the 
shape of a pig, then an animal cracker in the shape of a sheep. The 
text at this point reads: 

30 -api:erel: purtiius: enuk: surum: pesuntrum: feitu: staf 

31 li:iuvesmik: vestice: afiktu: 

“When you have laid this (on the altar), then offer a sheep cracker; 
pour a libation on it, .. ” 


4. Erel is miswritten for erek, but the real difficulty lies in 
staf/li:iuvesmik. In VI b, where the same ceremony is described in 
detail, we read of a pesondro staflare (written pesondro.staflar.e.) 
in 37, and the adjective recurs in 39 and 40. It has been recognized 
and accepted! that surum persuntrum is at times a generic word for 
“animal cracker,’’ whatever animal may be represented, and that 
even surum alone may have this meaning. Therefore editors have 
been tempted to explain the puzzling words in one of several ways, 
as follows: 

Bréal (Tab. Eug. [1875]) emends to staflare esmik. 

Biicheler (Umb. 74 [1883]) changes the word divisions to staflii 
uve™ esmik, and translates stabuli ovem, ei . . . 

Conway (Ital. Dial. [1897]) follows Biicheler, but translates 
stabularem; he would like to assume corruption and emend to 
staflari™. 

Von Planta (Gram. d. O.-U. Dial. [1897]) would like to read 
staflare esmik. 

Buck (O. and U. Gram. [1904]) emends to staflii uve esmik, 
and regards staflii as accusative singular of *stafliyo-, the two words 
amounting to an adjective ovillum modifying surum pesuntrum, 
though grammatically equivalent to stabularem ovem.? 

5. Emendation to staflare may be cast aside at once, both because 
of the grammatical interpretation given by Buck, and because there is 
no other passage in the Iguvine Tables where such extensive mis- 
writing is even suspected. Further, none of the other passages 
referring to the sheep cracker uses the actual word for sheep, which 


1 Buck, p. 305. 2 Ibid. 
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editors see in the mysterious iuvesmik. Against Buck’s interpre- 
tation, we may urge that in the wrong divisions of words in the 
Tables none separates a geminated character belonging to the same 
word, except where the postposition e is repeated after the locative 
(I b 27, II b 12, 27, 28). 

6. To arrive at the correct explanation of the passage, I propose 
to set in parallel columns the passages about the two kinds of animal 
crackers, arranging the words by phrases: 


I a 27-30 I a 30-32 

api: habina: purtiius: -api: erel: purtiius: 

surum: pesuntru/fetu: enuk: sufum: pesuntrum: feitu: 
staf/li: iuv- 

esmik: vesticam: preve: fiktu: -esmik: vestica: afiktu: 

tefri:iuvi:fetu: 

ukri/per-fisiu : tutaper: ikuvina: ukriper: fisiu-tutaper: ikuvinp/a: 
feitu- 

testruku: peri: kapife: perum: -nertruku: pefi: kapire: pefum: 

feit/u- feitu: 


7. We must first correct two graphic errors: erel is for erek, one 
stroke being miswritten; and ikuvinp/a has a p which is merely a 
partly written a, for which there was insufficient room at the end of 
the line, so that the letter was repeated on the line below. 

8. The two passages are quite parallel, consisting of short clauses, 
forming almost a jingle or doggerel, capable of easy oral transmission 
by the priests before they were reduced to writing. But the fourth 
clause of the prior passage, tefri:iuvi:fetu, is lacking in the second 
passage, except that the verb there appears at the end of the next 
clause; what then corresponds in it to the tefri: iuvi of the prior 
passage? I find this, somewhat obscured, in the iuvesmik, which 
stands for iuv<i: >esmik, by simple omission of the i and the dots 
of separation, or for iuv<ie:>esmik.' The latter is somewhat 
more probable, being simpler paleographically, for iuv<ie:> is 
easily explained by haplography: in the Umbrian alphabet, v 
differed from e only in lacking the central cross-stroke, and the 
scribe, after engraving the v, might in referring to his model mistake 
the final e of the word for the v which he had just made, and pass on 
to the initial of the next word, with the common omission of the dots. 

1 Von Planta (II, 110) lists the examples of datives in -ie and -i, to yo-stems. 
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This involves a substantival use of the adjective Jovius to denote 
Tefer Jovius, but the word twice occurs as a substantive in II a 6-10, 
after mention of Vesticius Sancius, Jupiter, and Spector, which last 
name seems also to be but an epithet. Finally, the position of the 
dative at the end of its clause is not remarkable, since it occurs in 
that position after the verb fetu or feitu in I b 24, 28-9, 31, 43, and 
after the verb I1a8, 15, 20-21, 25, where ukriper:fisiu:tutaper: 
Ikuvina closes the clause. But the closest parallel is II a7-9, 
which thus falls into clauses: 

pune-purtiius: / 

unu: suru-pesutru: fetu: tikamne:iuvie: 

kapire: /peru: preve-fetu: 

9. Stafli should be interpreted without the attachment of the 
following letter, and if unchanged answers precisely to Buck’s 
explanation as an accusative of *stafliyo-. There is no Umbrian 
support for an ending in -ii; such forms are exclusively Oscan.! 
But there is an exact parallel in terti fertim.? Finally, stafli relates 
to the later derivative staflare (VI b 37, 40, -em 39) as suru (in various 
forms; I a 27, 30, 33, II a 8, 9) does to the extension sorsalem (VI b 39, 
-ir 38),3 though sorso- also is found in the later document (6 times 
in VI b 24-38). 

10. I therefore interpret I a 30-31 as follows: 

-api: erek : purtiius : enuk : sufum : pesuntrum : feitu : staf/li: iuv <ie: > 
esmik : vestica : afiktu: 

Ubi id porrexeris, tum figmentum facito ovillum Iovio, ei libamentum 
infigito . . 

“When you have laid this (on the altar), then offer a sheep cracker 
to Jovius, on it pour a libation, . . ” 


11. Arvia AND Arviu 


11. It is worth noting that in Tables Ia 1 to 1b 9, after which 
a new section begins, the word arvia occurs eight times (I a3, 9, 
12, 16, 23, 26; 1b 3, 6), and is read arviu three times (I a 12, 16, 23) 
by von Planta and by Buck, while Conway reads arvia as a correction 

1 Von Planta, II, 134-37. Sansiiis found (VII a 37) as a variant of -ie, -i, -i, or 
even -e (after ¢), but is dative and not accusative. 

2 Ibid., II, 142, where all the Umbrian forms are listed. 

8 Cf. Buck, p. 305. 
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from arviu in the first of these (I a 12) and does not doubt the cor- 
rectness of arviu in the other two. 

12. If we examine Bréal’s facsimiles of the Tables, we find that 
in all three of these there is a blurring of the surface, and are led to 
the idea that in all of them arviu has perhaps been first written and 
then more or less awkwardly changed to arvia. This interpretation 
is favored by the circumstance that in the same passage all other 
words ending in the -é which might appear in the Umbrian alphabet 
either as a or as u, are written with a, as follows: Ia4 vatuva-; 
9 supa-; 13 vatuva-; 16 supa; 22 vatuva; 163 vatuva; 5 vatuva. 
The vatuva- of Ia 13 has a similar suspicious blurring of the final 
letter. In the remainder of I b, every instance of final -@ is written 
u. I therefore believe that we should read arvia in I a 12, 16, 23, 
and that the text of Table I is a copy of two documents of somewhat 
differing date. 

13. In fact, a careful examination of the Tables written in the 
native alphabet shows that a and u were not used indiscriminately 
as finals, but that there was a pretty clear differentiation of the text 
into a-sections and u-sections, as follows:! 


Ua a a is used to the exclusion of u. 
POLO MO GO: o)oocckisencoess u is used to the exclusion of a. 
8S Ee re u is used to the exclusion of a. 
FE @ IB GHGs occ ce cesiees a is used chiefly, but u occurs in 28 and 34. 
Mee Kel iene wes kono u is used exclusively. 
SEED sean evpuiaenana’ a is used exclusively. 
pf 8) Se ee u is used chiefly, but a occurs in V 6 2. 

14. The passage in V b 2 is somewhat peculiar: 

Va29 enuk: fratru 

b 1 ehvelklu: feia:fratreks: 
2 ute: kvestur: panta: muta: . 


3 arferture:si: panta: muta: fratru: 

4 atiieriu: mestru: karu: pure: ulu: 

5 benurent: arferture: eru: pepurkure 

6 nt: herifi: etantu: mutu: arferture 

7 as 

“Then the Fratricus or the Quaestor shall take the vote of the Brothers 

how much fine shall be on the Flamen. As much fine as the majority of the 
Attiedian Brothers who have assembled there, shall have demanded to be on 
the Flamen, so much fine shall be on the Flamen.” 


1 Cf. von Planta, I, 79. 
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15. It is seen that the nominative etantu mutu in 6 accords with 
the use of u for final -d in this section, while the accusative panta muta 
in 3 is normal for the ending with an implied final -m. The nomina- 
tive panta muta in 2 does not follow the normal orthography of the 
passage. I venture to suggest that it is assimilated to the accusative 
panta muta of the next line, either graphically merely, or in actual 
syntax. Such irregularities of syntax in the relative are not infre- 
quent; cf. Hor. Serm. i.6.14-15 notante / iudice, quo nosti, populo, 
for quem, with assimilation to the antecedent, and Verg. Aen. 
i.573 urbem quam statuo vestra est, where we expect either urbs quam 
or quam urbem. The assimilation of the relative to its antecedent 
is in Greek quite regular in some combinations,' even at times when 
the relative is subject in its clause, as in Thue. vii.67.3 BAdrrecOat 
ad’ dv hutvy mapecxevbaora. Because of the irregular spelling of the 
ending of panta muta, therefore, I regard it as for panta™ muta™, 
an abbreviated form of muta™, pantu mutu, in which the first word 
is a pseudo-appositive of ehvelklu: ‘‘shall take the Brothers’ vote, 
(namely) the fine, how much fine shall . . .” 

16. One would hardly be warranted in making this suggestion, 
were it not that elsewhere in the Tables written in the native alphabet 
the two writings of the ending are not used indiscriminately—except- 
ing always II a 28 and 34. The latter line cannot be doubted in any 
way; but the former is again peculiar. The word in 28 is krematru; 
it occurs as krematra in 23 and as krematruf in 26. The last two 
spellings are those normal here for the neuter plural accusative and 
the same with masculine ending? respectively; and if krematru 
stand for the masculine ending with omitted f, the form does not 
violate the orthographic style of the passage. 

17. The lesson of this is that the normal orthography of the 
passage should be taken into account in the interpretation of disputed 
words which have a or u final or before an enclitic. For example, 
svepu 108 is probably not to be taken as meaning si qua, with 
nominative singular qua, as some have explained it.’ 


1 Goodwin, Greek Grammar’, §§1031-38. 
2 Buck, p. 119 and note. 
Von Planta, II, 669. 
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ut. 1b 18 svepis:habe=VI b 54 -sopir.habe 


18. In the lustration of the Iguvine people, one preliminary 
was the expulsion of the aliens. The later and fuller description in 
VI b 52-55 runs as follows: ‘“‘When he has come to Acedonia, to 
the exits, then let them stop at the boundary. He who holds the 
ceremonial wand, shall set (them) out of bounds. Thus shall he 
set (them) out of bounds: ‘Whoso is of the Tadinate city, of the 
Tadinate tribe, of the Tuscan, the Narcan, the Japudic name, let 
him go from amongst this people. If the going forth from amongst 
this people be not done, if anyone habe, take him to that place to 
which it is the law, do with him that which is the law.’ Three times 
let him set (them) out of bounds.” 

19. The briefer account in I b 15-18 differs but slightly: ““When 
you come to Acedonia, then you shall set out of bounds the Tadinate 
city, the Tadinate tribe, the Tuscan, the Narcan name, the Japudic 
name: ‘If anyone habe, take him to that place to which it is the law, 
do with him that which is the law.’ ”’ 

20. The question is on the meaning of habe in the two passages. 
It is normally taken to be a third singular present indicative active 
=Latin habet; this is understood in the intransitive sense “has 
property” = possidet, or “dwells” =habitat, by Aufrecht and Kirch- 
hoff,! Bréal,? Brugmann,’ and von Planta,’ while Biicheler’ wavers 
between siquis etusmodi hic habitat and siquis id nomen habet. Con- 
way® interprets “if anyone catches him,” comparing haburent and 
hatuto in VII a 52, where there can be no doubt that the meaning is 
that of the Latin capere. Buck’ takes habe as meaning restat = “fails 
to withdraw beyond the ritual boundaries.” Von Planta elsewhere® 
suggests that habe may be the present participle=habef est, with 
graphic loss of the final f and omission of the auxiliary, but rejects 


1 Die umbr. Sprachdenk. (1851), II, 258. 
2 Les tables eugubines (1875), p. 178. 

3 Ber. d. sichs. Ges. (1890), p. 230. 

4 Gram. d. O.- U. Dial. (1897), II, 426. 
5 Umbrica (1883), pp. 96-97. 

6 Jtal. Dial. (1897), II, 511, n. 2. 

7279 (1904). . 

STI, 289. 
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this as improbable. Inasmuch as the omission of final ¢ is exceed- 
ingly rare in Umbrian, and the agreement in its omission in the two 
occurrences of habe is therefore noteworthy, Ebel interprets habe 
as a third singular perfect subjunctive active on the proportion 
habe: *habust = Osc. hipid:hipust; but this has not gained acceptance, 
and the problem of the meaning is not thereby solved. 

21. There is an inherent improbability in the interpretation 
“if any one (of this classification) dwells (here),”’ since the warning is 
against staying within the limits during the ceremony, and not 
against having a residence there at other times. All the other 
interpretations, except Conway’s, lack point. All, except Ebel’s, 
imply the rare omission of final ¢. 

22. An easy solution is to take habe as passive, with an implied r 
= Latin capitur. This eliminates the rare omission of final t, while 
final r in passive forms of verbs is more often omitted than written.” 
The passage, in the longer version, then means: “If the going forth 
from among this people be not done, if any one be caught, take him 
to that place to which it is the law, do with him that which is the law.” 
The nature of this portentous penalty I have not the boldness to 
conjecture. 


IV. OMISSION OF FINAL R 

23. Von Planta‘ gives the data for the graphic omission of final r, 
and for its retention. To summarize, 19 verb forms omit the r and 
6 retain it (I omit the doubtful interpretation -ise- I1b8); the 
postposition -per omits r 3 times in the Umbrian alphabet, and keeps 
it in 31 instances in the same alphabet and in all of the more than 
100 instances in the Latin alphabet; nouns and adjectives always 
keep the r, 58 instances; the preposition super keeps the r in its two 
occurrences, while anter (once) and ander (twice), always with r, 
are probably the first elements of compounds, and not separate words. 


1 KZ, VI (1857), 420. 

2? On final ¢, von Planta, I, 573-76; Buck, pp. 80-81; on final r, von Planta, 
I, 568-69; Buck, p. 68. 

§ Conway, II, 511, n. 2, remarks, ‘‘i.e. in poenam or ‘extra urbem,’”’ but the 
former alternative does not define the penalty and the latter seems utterly inadequate. 

‘I, 568-69. 
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To his verb list I may add habe I b 18, habe VI b 54, if they are to be 
interpreted as passives.' 

24. Von Planta suggests that the omission of the final r properly 
belonged to the position before certain consonants, notably before s, 
f, and possibly d. But an examination of the 24 instances of omission 
of final r entirely fails to support this, probable as it is inherently; 
and in actual practice the rule must be worded as follows, that final r 
may be omitted in writing before any initial letter, though analogy 
prevents this omission in case forms of nouns and adjectives (as 
von Planta says). 

25. In view of this, I desire to present an argument for von 
Planta’s suggestion? that sururo VIb48 stands for *sururor by 
dittography for the ordinary surur suror. We find not only these 
forms, but a form with the enclitic -(h)ont, written both sururont 
and suront, the latter being by haplology for the longer form. Both 
are well attested, since sururont occurs 9 times and suront occurs 
11 times. But it seems not to have been observed that, with one 
exception (VI b 39), sururont occurs only in VI1b48 to VII a2, 
a separate section giving introductory material on the purification 
of the people. In the preceding and following sections of VI and 
VII we find suront, surur, suror. It is not then so astonishing to 
find sururo in the passage characterized by sururont, even though 
we admit sururont to be the original from which swront was made by 
haplology, while sururo must be sururo(r) by dittography for suror. 
It seems almost too neat that swror and suront are both found in 
VI 6 37, and that sururo(r) and sururont both stand in VI b 48. 

26. The conclusion would be that in sururo there is the graphic 
omission of final r, with dittography of the -ur-, and not the rare 
omission of final -nt. 


V. OMISSION OF FINAL ¢ 
27. In considering final ¢ in Umbrian, four positions must be 
distinguished: after a vowel; after n; after r; after s.* 
28. (1) The only generally accepted instances of loss of final ¢ 


after a vowel are habe Ib 18, habe VI b 54, heri IV 26. Of these, . | 


1 Cf. §§18-22, supra. 21, 575. 
3 Collation of examples in von Planta, I, 573-76. 
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the first two have been interpreted above as passive rather than 
active forms, and the omitted letter is r.1_ As for heri, in the clause 
svepis: heri, the correction of the text to svepis: hert? is easy, in 
view of the third singular present indicative active, which is variously 
written herter herte herti heriei, with syncope of the connecting 
vowel. Paleographically, we find three other instances where ¢t has 
been converted into i by the failure of the engraver to make the 
slanting cross-stroke: feiu 1b25 and IIb 26=fetu, and tuseiu 
I b 40=tusetu. 
29. Further, the short table IV has an unusual number of graphic 
errors 
IV, 1 aveitu=afveitu (the only instance of the omission of f before a 
consonant other than s) 
5 erererunt=ererunt (by dittography) 
6 ereclamar =ere¢lumar 
7 isegeles=isecetes 
9 sevakne=sevaknes (space for the s is lacking at the edge of 
the Table) 
12 Puprikes = Puprike 
14 a verb is omitted after erus, or erus should be eru‘ 
14 purtupite = purtuvite 
17 vesveca=vesteca 
18 inuntek =inumek 
23 inumk =inumek 
25 persihmu = persnihmu 
26 Puprces=Pupricges (no syncope in the other 8 instances) 
28 tertu=tertu 
33 neifhabas=nei afhabas or nei arfhabias (probably real crasis; 
yet there is no other example of crasis in the Tables’) 


30. For these reasons, it appears likely that we should read 
habe’ habe" hert in the three words where loss of final ¢ after a vowel 
has been accepted. 


1 Cf. §§18-22, supra. 

2 Cf. von Planta, I, 575, n. 5; II, 289. 

3 Despite the fact that the word. divisions in the interior of the lines are marked 
with the utmost care, there being only one omission (triiatefra 2) and one extra division 
(es-kamitu 1, with a single dot instead of the double dots). 

4 Cf. §47, note, infra. 

5 Actual spoken crasis in purtatulu I1b18 and nufpener V a13 (Brugmann, 
Ber. d. sachs. Ges. [1890], p. 226) is unlikely. 
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31. (2) For loss of final ¢ in the ending -nt, there are again just 
three examples which have been considered reasonably sure: sta- 
heren I 6 19, eruhu II b 22, sururo VI b 48; to which fefure! II a 4 
must be added. But the first two of these have already been ex- 
plained by von Planta, on the ground that the following word began 
with ¢, which caused haplography: staheren: termnesku, eruhu: 
tiglu, while the loss of the n in eruhu before the implied ¢ is an omis- 
sion very common in II };? though in the third plural it is paral- 
leled only by furfa§ Ib 1. Sururo may well be sururo’, dittographic 
from suror. Fefure is more troublesome; resemblance to VI a 26 
has caused it to be taken from the root fu-. But the parallelism 
of the two passages is hardly close enough to be decisive; and as 
there is no Italic warrant for reduplication in the verb fu-, nor any 
warrant in Umbrian for the entire omission of the third plural -nt 
without some contributing factor, it is better to follow Biicheler,‘ 
who takes the word as a third singular perfect indicative active, 
reduplicated, meaning approximately turbavit, comparing the Latin 
verbs forare and furcillare; the personal ending is then -d, which 
disappears in Umbrian. The subject aiu may be a feminine singular 
in -d, or a feminine singular in -df ® (a remade form regular in on- stems 
with omission of the f, or a neuter singular in -o(m); the agreement 
of urtu with this is obvious. 

32. (3) Final rt in Umbrian is always of secondary origin, by the 
loss of a final short vowel, since unprotected final ¢ became d; and 
in verbs the -rt has been the product of the syncope also of a 
vowel between the r and the ¢. In such a position the ¢ was lost 
unless retained by analogy. Pert Il a 36 ‘trans’ keeps the ¢ by 
association with post, but as an enclitic in multiplicatives loses the 
t: triiuper trioper, while in Petruniapert II a 35 the enclitic is per 
‘pro’ and has no warrant for the ¢, which is wrongly written by the 
influence of pert in the next line® Hert IV 26 (miswritten heri’) 
keeps the ¢ by the influence of other third singulars with the primary 
ending, while pisher VI b 41, which in form is equal to Latin *quivult 


1 Buck, p. 81. 5 Buck, p. 73. 

2 Von Planta, I, 575, n. 1. 6 Von Planta, I, 575. 
3 Cf. §§25-26, supra. 7 Cf. §§28-30, supra. 
4 Pp. 124-25. 
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and in meaning equals quivis or quilibet, follows normal phonetic 
development because of its dissociation from the paradigm.! 

33. (4) On final st, I have nothing to add to von Planta’s dis- 
cussion: that the ¢ is unwritten in about one-tenth of the instances 
in verbs, and in post when the preposition is not separated from the 
noun which it governs. 

34. Conclusions.—In Umbrian, final ¢ is not lost after vowels, 
nor after ; it is lost after r unless retained by analogy; after s it 
may or may not be omitted, though it is normally written. 


vi. VIb11 uou.se- (=wouse) 


35. The dative wouse, miswritten wou.se-, is apparently equal in 
meaning to Latin voto; but its phonetic history has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Von Planta? equates it with Latin *vovicié, 
from *wog”hikyo-> *woxwikyo-> *woh”kyo- with syncope before 
the Oscan-Umbrian change of labio-velars to labials> *wowkyo- 
> *wowkyo-> *vougio-, of which the dative singular in the Latin 
alphabet is wouse, with s for } and omission of the i (=y) after the 
palatalized consonant; the retention of the diphthong is due to its 
late origin. But we have here to assume a very early syncope, that 
the consonantal group may prevent the normal development of the 
labio-velar, and at the same time a late development of the diphthong, 
a combination which can hardly be maintained. 

36. We should rather compare Umbrian vufetes, vufru, Vufiune 
Uofione, and admit a stage *vofikyo-, whence syncope produced 
*vofkyo- or *vofcyo-, according to the relative chronology of syncope 
and assibilation. For the further development I would call attention 
to the successive stages *agetéd> *aktdd> *ahtéd> *aitd(d), written 
aitu aitu. The point is that original -kt- gives -ht-, while -kt- arising 
by syncope gives -it-,3 with the voiced palatal spirant, and not the 
voiceless h. We might therefore expect secondary -ft- to differ in 
its product from original -ft-<~-pt-, and to yield the voiced labial 
spirant. In other words, secondary -ht- is to its product ~t- (=yt-), 
as secondary -ft- is to -wl-. It is a fair assumption, then, that before 


1 The -her is hardly a second person form as in Latin quivis, although von Planta 
(II, 44) seems to prefer this view. 


27, 451. 5 Tbid., p. 356. 
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the k in *vofkyo- (or *vofcyo-) the development would be to *vougyo-, 
with the diphthong seen in wouse. 


VII. THE SPIRANT IN peiu peia peiu peia 

37. K in Umbrian before a palatal vowel or y became a sibilant 
designated by a special character in the Umbrian alphabet, trans- 
literated ¢, and by $ or s in the Latin alphabet. But there are a few 
words which seem to have the spirant 7 (the regular development of 
g before palatal vowels or y) instead of $.! 

38. The most important of these is peiu peia peiu peia, an adjec- 
tive applied to swine, and used as an alternative to rufru rufra rofu 
rofa. The latter unquestionably means ‘red’, and we must find a 
color designation in peiu. The simplest connection is with Latin 
piceus, through a form *pikyos. This should give *pi¢(i)o-, in which 
the first vowel might be written e; but we find peio-. I suggest that 
we have here an instance of word contamination, as in alter from 
*anteros (represented in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, Gothic, and the 
modern Teutonic languages) and alius, and in the present premo 
from pres-st and *gemé ‘I press’? *pikyos was contaminated with 
*nigros (Latin niger) and became *pigyos, whence *piyo- developed 
with perfect regularity. If Peieriate II b 4 is derived from this same 
stem,* it furnishes no separate problem. 

39. There is one other form in which apparently ¢ is replaced 
by i: the present subjunctive feia V a 23, V b 1, ‘faciat,’ a doublet 
of the regular fagia I1a17. The latter manifestly has the vowel 
of Latin facié and the former that of féci; and if we could assume 
an Italic stem without k for this verb in this meaning, the problem 
would be solved. But there is no such support in Italic, and the 
imperative feitu (20 times), fetu (47 times, one of which is mis- 
written feiu), feitu (3 times), fetu (52 times), feetu (once) points to a 
*fékittd* We should therefore assume fék- for some forms of the 


1 Buck, pp. 90-91; von Planta, I, 369-71. 


2On this general theme, cf. H. Gintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen 
und Aligriechischen; for a special application, E. W. Fay, CQ, [X, 104-14; on premé, 
Brugmann, JF, XIII, 87. 

3 Von Planta, I, 370. 

4 Cf. Buck, p. 168; but von Planta, I, 358-59 (with bibliography), derives from 
fé- without the k. 
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present tense system, including feia. But the i for ¢ may be the 
product of analogy: tertu ‘dato’ is to tera ‘det,’ as habitu ‘habeto’ 
is to habia ‘habeat,’ as fertu fertu ‘ferto’ is to *fera (proved by passive 
ferar) ‘ferat,’ as feitu ‘facito’ is to feia ‘faciat.’ 

40. The only other instance of i for ¢ is a graphic error, where 
the loop which differentiates ¢ from i is omitted: usaie I b 45, 
correctly written -usage- IT a 44.1 


vi. III 21 kukehes: VI a 20 cehefi 


41. There is no inclination to separate kukehes and cehefi, 
since both seem to concern the kindling of the fire; only, as Biicheler 
recognized,? kukehes has the prepositional prefix com-. Kukehes 
is in a clause introduced by ap, elsewhere spelled ape api ape appei, 
which regularly governs the future perfect, but in II 6 28 governs 
the future -purtuvies; kukehes, not having the ending of the future 
perfect, must be the future. As to the value of the -ehe-, we should 
note that in the Umbrian alphabet length of the vowel was indicated 
only by the addition of the silent h; the doubling in II a 33-34 
a/anfehtaf and I b 20-21 amprefu/us is merely dittography induced 
by the division between the two lines,’ and the use of -aha- etc. is 
confined to the Latin alphabet. We must therefore assume a stem 
kehe- < *keghe-.* 

42. But this is not yielded directly by the ancestry of Latin 
in-cendo, nor by that of Greek xaiw kaw < *xavyw, despite Biicheler.® 
We must again call to our aid contamination, by enlisting the root 
dhegh-, which appears in Sanskrit dah ‘burn,’ Gothic dags ‘day,’ etc. 
Thus we get a stem *keghe->kehe-, the future of which is regularly 
ku-kehes, and the perfect subjunctive third singular passive is 
cehefi(r); but the f-perfect would seem to indicate a second con- 
jugation verb rather than one of the third conjugation. The reten- 
tion of k c before the palatal vowel is an archaism, possibly due to 
ritual use of the word. 


1 Buck, p. 91; von Planta, I, 371. 
2p. 167. 

3 Biicheler, p. 180. 

4 Von Planta, I, 368-69. 

5 Biicheler, p. 157. 
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x. Ila32 iepru 


43. In Il a32, we read iepru:erus:mani:kuveitu, which is 
interpreted, with omission of the difficult first word, “he shall gather 
up the erus with his hand.” Biicheler takes iepru as pro tis = ante ea; 
but the omission of the s before the voiceless initial of the enclitic is 
without parallel, and ie- must represent ye- and not tye-, so that a 
pronominal form is unlikely. The latter objection holds against an 
interpretation as a dative or ablative or locative singular with post- 
positive pro.| Another explanation of iepru, as equal to Latin 
jecur in etymology and in meaning,’ has been frowned on by Bréal 
and by von Planta.® 

44. But it is quite impossible to come to a conclusion about 
iepru unless we have a definite notion of the meaning of erus. Buck‘ 
says: ‘“This denotes a supplementary offering by which the ceremony 
was completed. Sometimes it was used alone, sometimes with a 
Genitive designating the kind of offering to which it forms a com- 
plement.” Thus we find proseseto- erus VI1b 16 and 38, hapinaru: 
erus I a 33, putrespe:erus’ IV 14, westisiar . erus V1 6b 16 and VIla 
38, besides phrases in VI b 38 and 39 which deserve more detailed 
attention. 

45. In VI b 38, after the giving of the erus of the prosecta, the 
erus of the pig-cracker libation is to be put into the trench at the 
right foot of the priest, then the erus of the sheep-cracker libation is 
to be put into the trench at his left foot. In view of the accusative 
uestisiam - staflarem, it is true, one might infer an identity of the 
sheep-cracker libation and the erus, and that the genitive in uestisiar 


1 Ibid., p. 201; Huschke, Iguv. Tafeln, p. 376; von Planta, I, 586, II, 214-15, 
452; Buck, p. 337. 

2 Panzerbieter, Quaestiones Umbricae (Progr. Meiningen, 1851), p. 12 (not acces- 
sible to me); Savelsberg, KZ, XXI, 213. 

3 Bréal, p. 287; von Planta, I, 334, 345. 

4 Buck, pp. 304-5. 


5 Putrespe =utriusque; apparently referring to the two deities just mentioned, 
and thus differing from all the other genitives used with erus. For a conjecture, 
see §47, note, infra. 

6 That erus is a dative or accusative plural of a word meaning ‘gods,’ as some have 
maintained, can no longer be held (cf. von Planta, I, 587; II, 163), especially in view 
of II a 27-28, discussed in the text. The non-rhotacizing final s may represent a 
consonant group arising by syncope in, for example, *aisudhkc:. a neuter -s-stem; 
several other combinations are possible. 
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. sorsalir was one of apposition; but such an interpretation involves 
reinterpreting subotu and isec in VI b 25, and it is easier to assume 
that the accusative is here written inadvertently for the genitive, 
the genitive having the meaning which Buck ascribes to it. 

46. In its relation to the rest of the sentence, the erus, we find, 
is nearly always followed by a form of the verb ‘to give’: titu, tera, 
terust, tetu, tertu, ditu, dirstu, dersa, dirsust, with occasionally an 
intervening word describing the manner of presentation: tacgez 
IV 27 ‘in silence,’ conegos VI b 16 ‘kneeling’; the verb of giving is 
accidentally omitted at IV 14.1. The other occurrences are all in the 
account of the dog sacrifice to Hontus Jovius, where erus is followed 
by prusekatu, mani:kuveitu, kuveitu:tertu (II a 28, 32, 40). The 
erus, then, is something which may be cut off, gathered up with the 
hand, and given. 

47. The most important passage in this connection is II a 27-28 
katles:tuva:tefra/terti:erus:prusekatu ‘of the dog, cut off two 
pieces-for-burning, (and) a third (as) erus.” The erus is then a 
portion of the victim, and may in view of its repeated association 
with the proseseto or prosecta ‘entrails’ be considered a portion of the 
vitals of the victim. Further, the number of victims and the number 
of givings of the erus seem in a general way to correspond: 


WO aise seoceualeaeans 1 giving of the erus; victim, 1 ram 

tri | | ee are. 1 giving of the erus;* victim, 1 dog 

SE. ken panda vannanee 1 giving of the erus; victim, 1 goat 

Se EET | snccsvansxovs 1 giving of the erus;{ victim, 1 sheep 

WOON onc anle nas aninicie 2 givings of the erus; victims, 3 sucking pigs 
VI 6 25-39=I433 ........ 3 givings of the erus;{ victims, 3 lambs 
WRU: Gipeenric cwhawoweh 1 giving of the erus; victims, 3 boars 
ee rere 1 giving of the erus; victims, 3 sows 

VII a 43-44=1 b 34-36...... 3 givings of the erus; victims, 3 heifers 


* Unless tertu is omitted in 32 after kuveitu by haplography. 

+ At IV 14 the verb is omitted after putrespe erus, and we can hardly count this as a 
certain example of giving of the erus. Could erus have been miswritten for eru by the 
influence of -us- in pustin in the preceding line, just above it, so that the sentence really 
means tunc sacrarium unguito utriusque eorum (namely, of Pomonus and of Vesona) ? 

t Or four givings of the erus (VI a 25, 38, 38, 39); but in 25 ditu may mean merely 
‘lay down’ or in 38 the proseseto erus may not be a separate giving, but a summary 
explained by the next two givings. 


1 But cf. the second note following. 
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‘48. Possibly, where the number of victims exceeds the number of 
givings of the erus, the account of the ceremony does not include all 
the details, as is demonstrably the case with the older version of 
I a 33, when compared with the fuller description in VI b 37-42. 

49. It is curious, too, that there is never any mention of giving 
or offering the proseseto. Out of 17 passages mentioning them, there 
are 13 in which cakes or the like are added to them; in 2 (V1 6} 16 
and 38), the erus of the proseseto is to be given; in another (VI a 56), 
the proseseto are to be proclaimed as fit for sacrificial use; in the 
remaining passage (II b 12), the proseseto of the goat are to be 
laid on the fire, while later the erus is to be given (II 6 21). 

50. In view of these facts, and especially of the cutting off of the 
erus from the victim at II a 27-28, it seems likely that the erus 
was actually a part of the proseseto or entrails (or may even be 
identical with them).' Therefore I hold that in II a 32 iepru:erus: 
mani:kuveitu, the word before erus denotes the portion of the 
entrails which is the erus. The word then can be none other than 
the Umbrian equivalent of Latin jecur, from *yeg’r. The Umbrian 
*iepor has become either a neuter of the o-declension, or a masculine 
r-stem: iepru<*yep(o)ro(m). The sentence then means: “The 
liver, (which is) the erus, he shall gather up with his hand.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1It would explain why the prosedeto are never given if we should regard proseseto 
in the phrase proseseto erus not as a genitive plural, but as an accusative plural, with 
which erus isin apposition. This is in harmony with the similar relation in iepru: erus; 
it might explain, as syntactical attraction to the other phrase, the uestisiam. staflarem 
of VI b 38, where the genitive is expected (§45, supra). If this be correct, then the 
proseseto when actually offered were called the erus, and the roasted prosegeto of 
II b 12 become the erus given at II b 21. 











ETHOLOGIA OR AETIOLOGIA IN SUETONIUS DE GRAM- 
MATICIS c. 4, AND QUINTILIAN i. 9 


By Ropnery P. RosBinson 


In preparing a critical edition of Suetonius De Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus, based upon a collation of photographic reproductions of 
the eighteen manuscripts known to be extant, which I hope to have 
ready for publication before the end of the year, I have been greatly 
puzzled by the reading ethologias (c. 4) (Reifferscheid, p. 104, 1. 3), 
which is given by all the editions' since that of Beroaldus, 1504. 
The passage reads as follows? 

Veteres grammatici et rhetoricam docebant, ac multorum de utraque 
arte commentarii feruntur. secundum quam consuetudinem posteriores 
quoque existimo quamquam iam discretis professionibus nihilo minus uel 
retinuisse uel instituisse et ipsos quaedam genera institutionum ad eloquen- 
tiam praeparandam, ut problemata paraphrasis allocutiones ethologias 


atque alia hoe genus; ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi pueri rhetoribus 
traderentur. 


The reading ethologias is not found in a single manuscript, but 
seems to be a conjecture of Beroaldus. It is also found in the 
edition of Aldus, 1508, who may have taken it from Beroaldus, but 
possibly made a slight correction in the reading aethologias of 
the Florentine edition of 1478. This edition is little more than a 
transcription of the Copenhagen manuscript, which réads aetheologias. 
The eighteen manuscripts of the fragment of Suetonius are all of 
the fifteenth century and are derived from a single ninth- or tenth- 
century archetype. The reading of the Copenhagen manuscript 
differs but little from those of six of the others representing the best 


1 Tross in his edition of 1841 publishes the reading of the Leyden manuscript 
ethiologias. This edition, however, is practically a transcript of the above-mentioned 
manuscript. 

2 I quote from the text of Reifferscheid (Leipzig, 1860), in which a careful exami- 
nation of the manuscripts convinces me more than one reading will have to be changed. 

3 The edition of Beroaldus according to Panzer, IX, p. 411, 28, first appeared 
at Bologna in 1504. I have a photographic reproduction, secured from the Royal 
Library at Berlin, of the edition printed at Strasbourg with Pliny (sic) De Viris 
Illustibus in 1510. 

(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY XV, October, 1920} 370 
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tradition, which have aethiologias ethiologias aethyologias. The 
inferior, badly interpolated manuscripts, together with three of the 
better ones, have aethimologias aethymologias ethimologias ethymolo- 
gias etymologias ethimnologias, which are all, of course, variant 
spellings of etymologias. This is clearly an interpolation and may 
be left out of consideration. The testimony of the better manu- 
scripts points clearly to aethiologias in the archetype, which in turn 
plainly indicates aetiologias (airodoyias) as the genuine reading. 
The commentators on Suetonius commonly cite as a parallel 
passage Quintilian i. 9, De Officio Grammatici. The part which 
concerns us here begins with paragraph 3:! 
sententiae quoque et chriae et ethologiae subiectis dictorum rationibus 
apud grammaticos scribantur, quia initium ex lectione ducunt: quorum 
omnium similis est ratio, forma diuersa, quia sententia uniuersalis est uox, 
ethologia personis continetur. chriarum plura genera traduntur: unum 
5 simile sententiae, quod est positum in uoce simplici “dixit ille’” aut ‘‘dicere 
solebat’”’: alterum, quod est in respondendo “‘interrogatus ille,”’ uel “cum 
hoc ei dictum esset, respondit’’: tertium huic non dissimile “cum quis 
dixisset aliquid uel fecisset.’’ etiam in ipsorum factis esse chrian putant 
ut “Crates, cum indoctum puerum uidisset, paedagogum eius percussit,”’ 
10 et aliud paene par ei, quod tamen eodem nomine appellare non audent, 
sed dicunt xpeddes, ut “Milo, quem uitulum adsueuerat ferre, taurum 
ferebat.”” in his omnibus et declinatio per eosdem ducitur casus, et 
tam factorum quam dictorum ratio est. 
Upon examining this passage, however, my perplexity is only 
increased, for here too the words ethologiae, 1. 1, and ethologia, |. 4, 
have no manuscript authority whatever, but apparently rest upon 
a conjecture of Regius in the Venetian edition of Locatellus, 1493. 
The testimony of the manuscripts is practically the same as in 
Suetonius, save that here a number have -f- instead of -th-: aethio- 
logiae aetiologiae ethimologia theologie; and below: ethiologia aetio- 
logia aetimologia ethymologia. Nor do the commentators offer much 
assistance, since they are for the most part content to refer to the 
above-mentioned passage in Suetonius. 
It is incomprehensible to me that every manuscript both of 
Suetonius and of Quintilian should exhibit the same error of the 
vowel ~i- or -y- inserted between the letters -t- (or -th-) and -o-; 


1TI quote from the text of Halm, 1868. The numbering of the lines is my own. 
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which we must assume to be the case if we accept the reading of 
the editions. Feeling certain that the various forms of aetiologia, 
as representing the manuscript tradition, must be restored to the 
text of both authors if the meaning will permit, I have endeavored 
to ascertain from the original sources the signification of each word. 
This investigation, while certainly not exhaustive, has been sufficient 
to convince me that not only is aetiologia perfectly intelligible in all 
of the places to which I have referred, but in Quintilian at least is 
better suited to the context. 

Concerning aetiologia the testimony is fairly abundant. St. 
Augustine defines it as one method of exposition, De Gen. ad Ltt. 
Imperf. Lib. 2: 


quattuor modi a quibusdam scripturarum tractatoribus traduntur legis 
exponendae, quorum uocabula enuntiari graece possunt, latine autem definiri 
et explicari: secundum historiam, secundum allegoriam, secundum ana- 
logiam, secundum aetiologiam ... . aetiologia, cum causae dictorum 
factorumque redduntur. 


De Utilitate Credendi 5: 


Omnis igitur scriptura, quae testamentum uetus uocatur, diligenter 
eam nosse cupientibus quadrifariam traditur: secundum historiam, secun- 
dum aetiologiam, secundum analogiam, secundum allegoriam . 
secundum aetiologiam, cum ostenditur, quid qua de causa uel factum uel 
dictum sit. 


As a rhetorical figure aetiologia is frequently mentioned by the 
grammatical writers. Alexander Rhetor i, 7 (Spengel, IIT): 


Airwdoyia 5€ éorw, Grav mpobévres te mpds Td yevérOar aapéorepov ato 
THv aitiav mpocaroddapyev, Gs pynot Anuoobevyns, ‘édv tis év AAAs Twa 
droxreivy, Todrov & vouobérns wpice pH adixeiv. Sa ti; Ste od TO ocvpBav 
éoxeparo, GAAQ THv Tov Spdaavros Sudvowv: éote SF adry tis; Lavra vixpjoa, 
ov« dmroxreivat,’ Kai Ta éfjjs. 

Rutilius Lupus ii. 19 (Halm, p. 21): 


AirwAoyia. Hoc schema efficitur ratione brevi et sententiosa, ita ut, 
quod dubium est visum, ad certam fidem adduci videatur. Jsocratis. 
“Quod vobis, Athenienses, in suadendo adsentiuntur, vos fallere possunt. 
Nam dictum ad voluntatem auditoris obscurat quaestionem utilitatis. Sed 
ab iis, qui suadent, quod vobis iniucundum est, decipi non potestis. Non 
enim sententias vestras valent commutare, nisi vobis evidens bonum sui 
consilii patefecerint.” 
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Carmen De Figuris 25 (Halm, p. 64): 

Airwdoyia. Redditio causae porro est. 
Tulius Rufinianus 8 (Halm, p. 40): 

Arodgacis sive Airwdoyia, venustum schema, ubi quasi alio interrogante 
nobis ipsis respondemus et rationem reddimus .... Et hactenus, ubi 
nobis respondemus, alias, ubi aliis; quod nisi arte procedit, causam prodit 
. ... Testis interrogatus in reum, an fustibus vapulasset: “et innocens,” 
inquit. Aut cum dicitur, “quaero an occideris hominem’? et respondetur 
“latronem,” ut confessionem praecurrat defensio. 


Schema Dianoeas 17 (Halm, p. 73): 

Airwdoyia est, cum causam alicuius rei et rationem subicimus, ut est 

apud Ciceronem pro Roscio: “Ita fit ut adsint propterea, quod officium 
sequuntur, taceant autem idcirco, quia periculum vitant.” 
This last definition is the same as the ad propositum subiecta ratio 
of Cicero De Orat. iii. 207, upon which Quintilian ix. 3. 93, com- 
ments as follows: “Quod uero schema est ad propositum subiecta 
ratio, quod Rutilius airiodoyiary uocat”’ ?! 

These definitions all agree as to the general meaning of the 
word, and are what might be expected from its etymology. Aetio- 
logia is, then, in a general way “‘redditio causarum dictorum fac- 
torumque” or ‘‘the advancing of the reasons for what has been 
said and done.” It must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
definitions quoted above contain no reference to aetiologia as an 
exercise for the schools. 

Unfortunately the evidence is not so plentiful for ethologia. 
Both the Greek and Latin lexicons cite Suetonius and Quintilian 
without mentioning the fact that the reading has no manuscript 
authority, but I can find only one instance of the word supported 
by the manuscript reading. This is Seneca Epist. 95. 65. The 
same passage is also very illuminating in regard to aetiologia:? 

Posidonius non tantum praeceptionem, nihil enim nos hoc verbo uti 
prohibet, sed etiam suasionem et consolationem et exhortationem neces- 
sariam iudicat. his adicit causarum inquisitionem, aetiologian quam quare 
nos dicere non audeamus, cum grammatici, custodes Latini sermonis, suo 
iure ita appellant, non video. ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuius- 
que virtutis: hanc Posidonius ethologian vocat, quidam characterismon 


1I quote from the text of Halm. The manuscripts have utrum after vocat, 
which most editors insert before Quod. This gives a reading unintelligible to me. 
21 quote from the Teubner text of Hense, 1914. 
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appellant, signa cuiusque virtutis ac vitii et notas reddentem, quibus inter 
se similia discriminentur. haec res eandem vim habet quam praecipere. 
nam qui praecipit, dicit: “‘illa facies, si voles temperans esse,” qui describit, 
ait: “temperans est, qui illa facit, qui illis abstinet.” quaeris, quid 
intersit? alter praecepta virtutis dat, alter exemplar. 

Here the words are used with special reference to philosophy. The 
aetiologia becomes an inquisitio causarum instead of a redditio 
causarum. ‘The ethologia is a descriptio virtutum et vitiorum, that is, 
a delineation of virtues and vices, just as might be expected from 
its etymology. The cognate words ethologus (nOoddyos) and 
noodroyéw have reference to the actor’s profession, and throw no light 
upon ethologia in the passages under consideration. According to 
Seneca characterismos is synonymous with ethologia. Several examples 
of the former are cited in the Thesaurus. It will be sufficient to 
quote the definition of Rutilius Lupus, who has in mind the rhetorical 
figure, ii. 7 (Halm, p. 16): 

Xapaxrnpiouos. Quem ad modum pictor coloribus figuras describit, sic 
orator hoc schemate aut vitia aut virtutes eorum, de quibus loquitur, 
deformat. 

Let us now return to Quintilian i. 9, and examine the relative 
merits of the two words so far as their meanings are concerned. 
First let us assume temporarily that ethologia is the correct word. 
Quintilian says that sententiae, chriae, and ethologiae all have the 
same purport (quorum omnium similis est ratio), but differ in form. 
The sententia “uniuersalis est uox,’’ while the ethologia ‘ personis 
continetur’’; that is, a sententia is a general expression, while an 
ethologia is limited by a reference to an individual. This might be 
interpreted to mean that a sententia is a maxim of universal applica- 
tion, while an ethologia is a maxim as applied to an individual case; 
but that this is not the exact meaning Quintilian wishes to convey 
will, I think, become apparent from what follows. He gives no 
definition of the chria, but quotes some examples. Hermogenes, 
paragraph 3 (Spengel, II, p.5) is very illuminating at this point. ‘The 
xpeia,”” he says, “is the recounting in a concise manner of some 
saying or act, or of both together, usually for the purpose of setting 
forth something that will be of practical application.” He goes on 


1 xpela torivy drouvnudverya Adyou Tiwds } rpdtews  ovvaydorépov, civrouov Exwv 
Shrwow, ws éxi rd wrEtcTov xpnoluou Tivds Evexa. 
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to say that there are three kinds of ype?ar, namely Aoyrxal, tpaxrixai, 
and puxrai. Of the Aoyxal he gives this example: [drwy épnoev 
Tas Motoas év rats Yoxais Tav ebpvadv oixety. Of the wpaxrixai he 
gives the example quoted by Quintilian with the name of Diogenes 
substituted for that of Crates: Avoyévns iday perpaxtov a&raxrody 
Tov Tmadaywyov érimrnce. For the wixrai, which recount both a 
saying and an act, he gives: Atoyévns idav peipaxiov araxrody Tov 
maaywyov érimrnoev elmav, Ti yap Toa’ra éraideves; Quintilian’s 
first and second kinds of chriae are both to be classified under the 
Aoytxal of Hermogenes, the first having to do with a statement 
alone, the second with a question and its answer. His fourth 
example (ll. 8-9) comes clearly under the mpaxrixai, while the 
third example (I. 7) might be either, but differs from the others 
merely in the manner in which the introductory clause is expressed. 
Quintilian does not give an example of the xpeia wxrn. Hermoge- 
nes is equally clear in regard to the distinction between xpeia 
and yv@pn or sententia. ‘The xpeia differs from the yrwpn in that 
the latter is set forth by declaration alone, while the former is often 
expressed by means of question and answer. The xpeia has to do 
with acts as well as sayings, while the yrwun has to do with sayings 
alone. Further the xpeia gives the name of the person who makes 
the statement or does the act, the yvm@pn is adduced without the 
mention of any person.’”! The fundamental difference, then, between 
xpeia and yvwpun is one of form, for the former must give the name of 
the author of the saying, while the latter omits the name. If we omit 
the words T\arwvr épyeer in the first example of xpeia given by Her- 
mogenes it becomes a yrwun or sententia: ai Motoa éy rais Yuxais 
tav eipvav oixodow. There may, however, be a difference in con- 
tent between the xpeia and the yvdn, since the former may treat 
of acts as well as words, the latter has to do with words alone. 
The yrapn or sententia is, then, a maxim quoted without the name of 
the author; the xpeia may be a maxim with the name of the author 
added, or it may be an anecdote. Quintilian’s examples of chriae 
agree for the most part with what Hermogenes tells of them, but 


Lypapns 5& Siadéper TG THY wey ey Arodavoe Pirdp A€yeoOat, Thy 5 xpelay wodrduss 
kar’ épwrnow kal kar’ ardkpiow" Kal waduv TO THv wey Xpelav Kal & mpateow elvat, ri 
5& yumpnv év Adyots pdvov. Kal radw 7 Thy wey xpelav 7d rpdcwmov 7d TemroinKds Exerv, 
Thy bt yvapnv avev rpoowmrov A€eyeoOat. 
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it is very disconcerting that the distinction which the latter makes 
between yvwun and xpeia is the very one that the former makes 
between sententia and ethologia. Since this is the case, it must be 
apparent that ethologia is very similar to, if not almost synonymous 
with chria. 

Can any interpretation of ethologia be devised whereby it will 
signify practically the same thing as chria? This is clearly impossi- 
ble if we interpret the word as an exercise in which the pupils by 
their actions and manner of speech are to imitate certain types of 
persons. This, however, seems to be the interpretation of Halm, 
who in his critical note to the word, in addition to the inevitable 
reference to Suetonius, cites Quintilian vi. 2. 17: 

non parum significanter etiam illa in scholis 76y dixerimus, quibus 
plerumque rusticos, superstitiosos, auaros, timidos secundum condicionem 
propositionum effingimus: nam si 76, mores sunt, cum hos imitamur, ex 
his ducimus orationes. 

In the foregoing passage Quintilian seems to refer to certain exercises 
in declamation, which would certainly be far too advanced for the 
school of the grammaticus, but would have their place in that of 
the rhetor. Certainly there is no similarity between an ethologia so 
understood and a chria. It is interesting to note, however, that 
this is just what we would expect ethologia as an exercise for the 
schools to mean, from the comparison with the cognate word etho- 
logus.! Neither can ethologia be interpreted as a “character sketch”’ 
to be composed by the pupil, for when Quintilian says that sen- 
tentiae, chriae, and ethologiae are to be “written” under the direction 
of the teacher, he can have in mind only the usual proverbs, maxims, 
and anecdotes, which are to be worked over by the pupils in much 
the same manner, we may suppose, as the fables of Aesop and 
passages from the poets, which, as he tells us in paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the same chapter, are to be paraphrased by condensation and 
amplification, and to be transformed in other ways.2 We know 
that there were numerous collections of exempla in antiquity, such 
as the Facta et Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus and the 


1Cic. De Orat. ii. 242: mimorum est enim et ethologorum, si nimia est imitatio, 
sicut obscenitas. Ibid. ii. 244. 

2 Complete accounts of the ways in which yrvGuar and xpetac are to be treated are 
given by Hermogenes, Apthonius, and Theon. 
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Exempla of Cornelius Nepos,! which must have provided the teachers 
with abundant material for such exercises. As evidence that Quin- 
tilian does not have original compositions? in mind there is his own 
statement that these exercises all have their beginning in reading 
(l. 2). Seneca, moreover, Epist. 33. 7, says: pueris et sententias 
ediscendas damus, et has quas Graeci chrias vocant. Finally Quin- 
tilian (1. 12) tells us that “all of these” are to be declined through 
the same cases. Whether by his omnibus he means sententiae, 
chriae, and ethologiae, or merely the various kinds of chriae, is not 
clear. The latter seems more probable, but what possible connec- 
tion can there be between a chria as an exercise for declension and 
an ethologia as a character-sketch to be composed by the pupil ? 

Can any other meaning be attached to ethologia? The exempla 
in the collections mentioned above very often had a moral bearing. 
A glance at the headings of the chapters in the work of Valerius 
Maximus is sufficient evidence. The very word chria suggests a 
saying or an anecdote with a moral bearing, and Hermogenes states 
expressly that xpefac usually have some practical application. 
Might chria be a general term, and ethologia a specific form of chria 
destined to inculcate some moral principle? This does not seem 
impossible, and as an illustration I will quote an exemplum absti- 
nentiae, stated in the form of a chria, taken from Julius Paris’ epitome 
of Valerius Maximus (iv. 3. 5): 


M’. Curius, cum ad eum Samnites aurum adtulissent donaturi, “malo” 
inquit ‘“‘locupletibus imperare quam ipse fieri locuples.”’ 


1 See Litchfield in the Harvard Studies, XXV (1914), 62-63. 


2Mr. F. H. Colson’s article on Phaedrus and Quintilian I. 9. 2 in the Classical 
Review for May-June, 1919, p. 59, has very recently come to my attention. Mr. Col- 
son makes the statement that this ninth chapter deals with forms of exercise in original 
composition. Since the manner of handling these exercises is so definitely described by 
the Greek rhetorical writers, agreement or disagreement with Mr. Colson will depend 
upon what we understand by an original composition. This question, however, is of 
little importance in determining the inappropriateness of ethologia in the passage. 
Mr. Colson himself, in fact, speaks of the doubtful ‘‘ethology,’’ and prefers the manu- 
script tradition aetiologia. 


3 An example of what is meant by this declinatio is given by Diomedes, p. 310 
(Keil). 


4Examples of chapter headings are: Lib. iii, ‘‘De fortitudine,” ‘‘De patientia,” 
“De fiducia sui,” ‘‘ De constantia”’; Lib. vi, “ De pudicitia,” ‘‘ De iustitia.”’ 
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As an illustration of another possible form of ethologia we may take 
Hor. Epist. i. 18. 6-7: 

asperitas agrestis et inconcinna grauisque, 

quae se commendat tonsa cute, dentibus atris, 
upon the second line of which Porphyrio comments: Characteris- 
mos hominis tristis et amari. With the words Horatius dixit pre- 
fixed we might make this characterismos or ethologia into a chria: 
Horatius dixit, asperitatem agrestem et inconcinnam grauemque tonsa 
cule et dentibus atris se commendare. Still another possible inter- 
pretation of ethologia as an exercise for the schools will be suggested 
by the Characters of Theophrastus. From the foregoing it will be 
seen that a fairly good case might be made for ethologia if it had 
any manuscript authority, but since the word is found but once 
among all the Greek and Roman authors and its meaning in Quin- 
tilian or Suetonius could be determined only by conjecture, surely 
we should hestitate to adopt it even for a hopelessly corrupt manu- 
script reading. 

Let us now substitute the manuscript readings aetiologiae and 
aetiologia, and see if after all they are not quite satisfactory. First 
we should be prejudiced in favor of this word by the statement of 
Seneca Epist. 95. 65 (quoted above) that aetiologia is a term which 
the grammatici employ suo iure. If we restore aetiologiae to line 1 
of the passage in Quintilian does not the meaning of the ablative 
absolute subiectis dictorum rationibus at once become apparent, 
while formerly it was vague to say the least? These words now 
refer to aetiologiae alone, and we have here its definition: the redditio 
dictorum factorumque causarum of Augustine, the ad propositum 
subtecta ratio of Cicero. Doubtless Quintilian would have been 
more accurate had he said subiectis dictorum factorumque rationibus, 
just as in line 13 he says et tam factorum quam dictorum ratio est.' 
An aetiologia, it becomes evident, is a chria, but a chria with the addi- 
tion of the cause or reason for the saying or the act set forth. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by the testimony of Theon, Progymnas. 
(Spengel, II, pp. 96 ff.), who gives an elaborate account of the various 
forms of xpeia. As a subdivision of the Aoyixal he mentions the 


1In line 1 I take rationibus to be the equivalent of causis, ratio in line 13 to 
have a broader meaning just as it has in line 3. 
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kar’ épwrnow airiwdes, which in addition to the answer to the ques- 
tion contain the reason for the answer.' He cites the following 
example: Ywxparns épwrnfeis, ci eddaiuwv air@ doxe? 6 trav Tlepody 
Baowdred’s, oik éxw éyev, ele, unde yap eldévar as exer radeias. 
Furthermore Theon states that a xpeia may be presented dmodex- 
TiKOs, giving this example: "Iooxparns 6 pyTwp Tappver Tots Yvwpipots 
TpoTimayv Tay yovéwy Tovs SidacKddous, bre oi pév Tod Civ povor, ot 5é 
b:daoKxaror kal Tod Kar@s Sjv air yeydvacw. The two chriae just 
quoted may well be illustrations of what Quintilian means by 
aetiologia. Might not the example of xpeia uxt? given by Hermoge- 
nes be at the same time an aetiologia, the airia being contained 
in the words eirwyv, “ri yap rovaidra éxaideves;”? A possible example 
in Latin is the anecdote used by Quintilian vi. 3. 77, to illustrate 
causarum relatio, which must mean the same as aetiologia: 

sed eleuandi genus est etiam causarum relatio, qua Cicero est usus in 

Vatinium. Qui pedibus aeger, cum uellet uideri commodioris ualetudinis 
factus et diceret, se iam bina milia passuum ambulare, Dies enim, inquit, 
longtores sunt. 
Modeling this upon Quintilian’s second kind of chria we should 
have: Cicero, cum Vatinius ex pedibus aeger commodioris uale- 
tudinis factus uideri uolens diceret, se iam bina milia passuum ambulare, 
respondit, “‘Dies enim longiores sunt.” 

In Suetonius it cannot be so clearly determined from the con- 
text alone which word is preferable, but ethologias certainly gives 
no better sense than aetiologias. Since Quintilian cannot rightly 
be cited in support of ethologias in Suetonius, and since nothing is 
gained for the perspicuity of the passage by its use, I shall have no 
hesitation in restoring to the text the reading of the archetype, 
with the slight change involved in the deletion of the letter -h-. 


Norse.—Since writing the foregoing article I have read Wilhelm 
Christ’s review of Reifferscheid’s edition of the Reliquiae of Suetonius in 
Philologus 18 (1862), 159 ff. Christ, without entering into a discussion of 
the matter, declares in favor of aetiologias, making the Greek airwdAoyia 
equivalent to the Latin ratiocinatio. 
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Lai 5& car’ épwrnow airwédes eioiv, doar xwpis tis mpds Thy epwrnow dwoxpicews 
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THE ALLEGORICAL FIGURE GENIUS 


By E. C. KNow.ron 


Genius is an allegorical figure! which was conspicuously employed 
by Alanus de Insulis, a celebrated Latin poet of the twelfth century, 
by Jean de Meun, the chief satirist of the thirteenth century, and by 
Gower, Chaucer’s friend. The origin and development of this 
literary personage, however, have not, I believe, been indicated. 
The purpose of the present article is, therefore, to outline the presuma- 
ble early history of Genius, so far as extant documents permit. 

Though the Genius of medieval poetry resembles slightly the 
Genius who appears in Addison? and authors of the eighteenth century 
he is rather to be defined as an associate of Natura, a figure well 
known to readers of Latin, French, Italian, and English literature 
of the Middle Ages as a great creative agent. Somebody like him 
first appeared in Claudian’s Second Panegyric on the Consulship of 
Stilicho The situation is that Sol has driven his chariot to the 
region where he can get a year fit for the authority of the distinguished 
general: 

Est ignota procul nostraeque impervia menti, 

Vix adeunda deis, annorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca aevi, quae tempora vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu. Complectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui placido consumit numine, serpens 
Perpetuumque viret squamis caudamque reductam 
Ore vocat tacito relegens exordia lapsu. 

1The discussion is based on a portion of a doctoral dissertation, Natura as an 
Allegorical Figure, presented at Harvard University in 1918. 


2Compare the Tabula of Cebes (Ké8nros Iivat), possibly of the first century of 
our era. The tablet, viewed by the author and his friends in the temple of Chronos, 
is explained by an old man as the passage of man through life. Before people enter 
the gate of life therein represented, they are warned concerning Fortune and many 
other matters by an aged man, Genius, who, incidentally, has a paper in one hand, 
_ The dialogue was frequently employed in English schools from Elizabethan times 
on.—See the edition, C. S. Jerram, Cebetis Tabula (Oxford, 1878); cf. R. T. Clark, 
The Characters of Theophrastus, etc. (London, 1909). For classical conceptions of 
Genius, compare W. W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (London, 1914), pp. 17 ff. 

3T. Burt, Claudii Claudiani Carmina (Berolini, 1892) (in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, A.A., X). 
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Vestibuli custos vultu longaeva decoro 
Ante fores Natura sedet, cunctisque volantes 
Dependent membris animae. Mansura verendus 
Scribit iura senex, numeros qui dividit astris 
Et cursus stabilesque moras, quibus omnia vivunt 
Ac pereunt, fixis cum legibus. Ile recenset 
Incertum quid Martis iter certumque Tonantis 
Prospiciat mundo; quid velox semita Lunae 
Pigraque Saturni; quantum Cytherea sereno 
Curriculo Phoebique comes Cyllenius erret. 

[De Consulatu Stilichonis, I1, 424 ff.} 


The senex is a writer of the laws which determine life and death 
in the universe. But he is not called Genius. 

Asimilar character appears, however, in De Mundi Universitate! by 
Bernardus Silvester, a Latin poet of the twelfth century who knew 
Claudian’s works—a character possessed of the epithet genius. In 
a prose section, the author describes the journey of Natura in search 
of Urania and Physis: 

Hoc igitur in loco pantomorpho persona deus venerabili et decrepitae 
sub imagine senectutis occurrit. Illic Oyarses quidem erat et genius in 
artem et officium pictoris et figurantis addictus. In subteriacente enim 
mundo rerum facies universa caelum sequitur sumptisque de caelo proprie- 
tatibus ad imaginem quam conversio contulit figuratur..... Oyarsis igitur 
circuli quem pantomorphon Graecia, Latinitas nominat omniformem, formas 
rebus omnibus et associat et ascribit.? 

The venerable character in Silvester is not so fully developed as 
Genius in Alanus’ De Planctu Naturae, but he bears a strong resem- 
blance to him. His physical appearance is like that of Genius. He 
is genius employed in the art and office of design. Though less 
ecclesiastical, he dwells in the celestial regions of Urania, or Theology. 
He performs somewhat the same duties, and has, moreover, certain 
associations with Natura and the creation of creatures of the 


1 Ed. C. 8. Barach and J. Wrobel (Innsbruck, 1876) (Bibliotheca Philosophiae 
Mediae Aetatis). 


TI, iii, pp. 38, 89-100. Design is common to characters associated with creating. 
Venus, for instance, is a designer in Alanus. 


3 Migne, Patrologia Latina, CCX, cols. 431-82; T. Wright, Satirical Poets of the 
Twelfth Century ([Rolls Series, London], 1872), II, 429-522; translated by D. M. Moffat 
(New York, 1908). 
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lower-lying world in accordance with the ideas or images above. In 
quality if not wholly in name he is Genius. 

Natura’s complaint in Alanus’ influential poem is that man has 
wickedly abandoned reason and devotes his creative function to sen- 
sual irregularities. The beautiful goddess-vicar therefore summons 
Genius to her aid. He represents her experienced morality and 
firmness of disposition; he is her seemingly older, harmonious, other 
self.1 He is depicted not as young and instinct with the vigor of life, 
but as elderly, white-haired, yet youthful of countenance. His garb, 
like Natura’s, changes color rapidly, and the images upon it flit away 
momentarily. He, too, is a designer, now aided by Truth, now 
hindered by Falsehood.? His clothing indicates a further develop- 
ment in the allegorical conception. Appropriately he has donned 
sacerdotal robes, and exercises his office of stern excommunication 
when punishment for the violation of severe Natura’s laws requires 
his priestly authority. 

When Genius appears in the Roman de la Rose,’ he has extended 
his ecclesiastical work more to the confessional and away from design. 
His office in receiving Nature’s complaint in the Roman is largely 
filled by Alanus himself in De Planctu Naturae. In the Old French, 
poem, Nature, in grief over her affection for disobedient man, goes 
to her priest Genius, who has recorded the representations of all 
corruptible things.t He bids her, “queen of the world to whom 
everything mundane inclines,’’® not to grieve, and to confess fully, 
trusting in his power to comfort and absolve her. When she declares 
that she has cause to weep, he compliments her briefly and insists 
that woman is easily inflamed with wrath. Warming to the theme, 
he launches out into a general tirade against woman, citing Virgil, 
Livy, and Solomon. For instance, she cannot keep a secret. Accord- 
ingly, if a man will marry, he should know how to protect his person 

1 Migne, 476A, B; Wright, p. 511. A full account of him from Alanus would 
occupy too much space in this article; similarly with his part in the Roman de la Rose. 
It may be observed also that old men are attendant upon Natura in Archithrenius, 
a twelfth-century Latin poem by Jean de Hauteville (Wright, op. cit., VIII, 369-70). 

2 Migne, 479C-80C; Wright, p. 517. 

3 Ed. F. Michel, 2 vols. (Paris, 1864). The extensive use of Alanus made by 
Jean de Meun in his part of the Roman has been thoroughly investigated; information 


is assembled in E. Langlois, Origines et Source du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1891). 
4L). 17214 ff. § TL). 17232 ff. 6 Ll. 17260-61. 
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and his goods. With gusto, Genius enforces the doctrine by relating 
a typical bad case. Then heedful of the divine law of generation, he 
continues the discussion by sage advice as to man’s procedure, be- 
cause the race must not expire.! Finally he returns to the immediate 
business, and appreciating that Nature is only too well aware of his 
final doctrine, assures her that he had not so spoken to reprove her.? 
His discourse over, he sits on an altar chair in the chapel, and awaits 
the confession of kneeling Nature. 

She begins*® with an account of creation by God, saying that God 
made her his chamberlain to do his will. Her power is extensive; 
for God wishes all creatures to obey, and all do but one. After 
explaining the operation of the heavens, she speaks about Death. She 
passes on to Freewill and Predestination under a perfect God. Now 
she returns to a consideration of the heavens, which, she declares, 
always perform their duty. An application of her views on optics 
to the ancient account of Vulcan’s entrapping of Mars and Venus 
requires Genius’ assent. He enjoys an opportunity to enlarge upon 
this Olympic episode, and discourses on women’s guile. Nature 
admits that they are cunning of character. She resumes the subject 
of optics, and proceeds to other matters. The conclusion of her 
argument pronounces that man only resists her laws. Man had even 
violated his immortal soul, God’s gift, by the crucifixion. Hence 
she asks Genius if she does not do wrong in continuing to love man. 

Meanwhile she wishes to help Amours. Therefore she charges 
Genius to bear her salutations to him, to Dame Venus, and to all the 
barons except False-Seeming and Forced Abstinence, and to declare 
that she will support her friends and pardon those who repent. 

' After absolving Nature, Genius, clad in secular garments, bears 
off the message which she had dictated. Upon arrival, he salutes 
Amours’ army, and states his errand. Then he delivers an oration 
against race suicide.t By authority of God’s deputy, Nature, he 
excommunicates all who are disloyal to her and promises Paradise to 
those who love her. His harangue finished, he suddenly disappears.® 


1 LI. 17562 ff. 4 Ll. 20437 ff. 
2 L. 17638. 5 Ll. 21637-38. 
3 Ll. 17666 ff. 
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Jean de Meun’s character Genius is peculiar. In Alanus’ De 
Planctu Naturae that figure had been Natura’s reverend secretary, 
a personage of statesman-like force, a great designer of Natura’s 
scenes. In the Roman de la Rose, however, he has become an undig- 
nified and voluble confessor, amanuensis, and stump orator. Despite 
a large element of earnestness, the conception is highly humorous. 

The relation of Genius to Nature in the Roman is thus defined 
by Croissandeau:! “Elle [Nature] est l’ intermédiaire entre l’homme 
et Dieu, comme Génius entre l’homme et Nature. ... Génius est cette 
force surnaturel le qui toujours doit aider Nature dans son ceuvre 
féconde pour que la passion soit respectable et sainte.’”’ But this 
idea of Genius’ function fits the De Planctu Naturae better than it 
does the Roman. Jean treats Genius less seriously and does not 
portray him as a proper confessor. For instance, Genius shows 
little tact or sympathy in inveighing against women in Nature’s 
presence, especially when Nature is already greatly distressed. A 
feeling confessor should be ready to listen and console—not on the 
watch for a chance to air his own prejudices. 

It is hard to conceive Jean’s Genius as a holy man. Take, for 
example, the incident of his reception by Amours and his troop. 
There is none of the solemnity of Alanus. Instead of stately music, 
we hear the almost childish laughter of Dame Venus. Contrast, 
too, the robing of Genius, first in Alanus? and then in the Roman. 
Jean has here adapted to his own purposes the use of church forms 
already made in the conventions of courtly love. In a word, he, a 
chimerical mocker, parodies a parody. 

In Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Genius continues his association 
with love affairs. He becomes Venus’ clerk. But the author’s 
chief purpose is to tell a series of love stories, and requires no great 
emphasis upon allegorical figures. Genius occupies, therefore, no 
such conspicuous position in the English poem as he did in the works 
of Alanus de Insulis and Jean de Meun. 


1 Pierre Marteau, Le Roman de la Rose (Orléans, 1878), I, xciv. 
2 Migne, 479B, 481B and C. 
3 LI. 20409 ff. 
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NOTE ON ISOCRATES’ PANEGYRICUS 188 

tovs 8 trav Adywv dudurByrotvras mpds pev THv wapaxataPyKny Kai mepi 
tov dAdwv dv viv pAvapotor waverOar ypadovras, rpds 8% tovrov tov Adyov 
moveiaOar Thy dptdAav Kai oxoreiv, Grws Gpevov €uod wep Ta airav mpaypaTwv 
€povorv. 

The commonly accepted interpretation of the words mpds pév rhv wapaxa- 
taOyxnv: is that they refer to Isocrates xxi, entitled pds EvOvwovv dudprupos, & 
speech delivered by a friend of Nicias in support of his suit against Euthynus 
for the recovery of a deposit (Sik wapaxaraOyjxys). The chief reasons for 
this view are that the definite article must refer to a specific deposit, and 
that certain rhetoricians did in fact write answers to Isocrates xxi. Earlier 
commentators displayed some hesitancy in referring the words to xxi because 
the Trapeziticus xvii also deals with an “unattested” (dudprupos) deposit. 

According to Diogenes Laertius (vi. 15) Antisthenes, a pupil of Gorgias, 
composed a speech entitled apds tiv ‘Icoxpdrovs dydprvpov. Speusippus’ 
speech, wpos tov dudprupov (Diog. Laert. iv. 5), is in all probability an answer 
to Isocrates.1 These two instances afford considerable plausibility to the 
view that Isocrates is referring to his own speech and its rivals. Indeed 
he may have had in mind only the performance of Antisthenes, to whom he 
almost certainly refers in xi. 1 ff. 

The question of the authenticity of Isocrates xxi would seem to have an 
important bearing on this question. But while Benseler, who believes the 
speech to be spurious, sees in iv. 188 only a general reference to the topic 
of deposit, Drerup, his latest and most vigorous follower, quotes iv. 188 to 
prove that Isocrates did write a speech dealing with a deposit, though it is 
not the speech we have. 

It was a common practice among the ancients to hand over to friends 
and acquaintances in whom they had confidence sums of money for safe- 
keeping. And the acknowledgment of such a deposit is often cited as a 
mark of integrity. (Cf. Herodotus vi. 86; Plato Rep. 442E; Juvenal 
xiii. 15; Pliny ad Traj. 96.7.) A papyrus of the first century a.p. published 
by Kenyon? in 1898 (Melanges Weil, 243 ff.) shows that the deposit theme 
was common in the rhetorical schools. The problem is as follows: A man 
made a deposit with a friend. Together they buried it in a field belonging 


1 Among the fragments of Lysias appear the titles drép Ed0bvov, rpds Nexiav wepi 
mapaxarabhxns. These are generally regarded as alternative titles for a speech written 
by Lysias for the defendant in Nicias vs. Euthynus, Isocrates’ rpds EdObvour. 

2 Cf. British Museum Papyri 256. It was republished in 1913 in Jander’s 
Oratorum et Rhetorum Graecorum Fragmenta, p. 23. 
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to the friend. Afterward the depositor was caught removing the deposit. 
The friend charged him with larceny. A number of arguments pro and con 
are suggested. Is it not likely that Isocrates is referring to the general 
topic rather than to a particular speech ? 

It seems certain that Isocrates did compose some forensic speeches, 
but his step-son Aphareus in the Antidosis case against Megacleides denied 
explicitly that his step-father ever wrote forensic speeches.!_ And Isocrates 
himself always spoke contemptuously of forensic oratory. More than once 
by implication he denies that he composed speeches for litigants: 

"Eyw yap cidus éviovs ray cogiotav BAardyporvtas repli THs uns SuatprBijs 
kai A€yovras, ws éore wepi Sixoypapiav K.T.A..... Hyovpevos Tas pey éxeivwv 
drvapias ovdeuiav Sivapuv Exe, aitos S€ maou TovTo wemounKevae havepor, Ste 
mponpnya. Kat €yev Kal ypadev ov epi Tov idiwy ovpBodrAdwv x«.T.Ar. 
(Antidosis 2-3). 

One hesitates to believe that he would to no purpose admit in the Pane- 
gyricus what he has implicitly denied elsewhere. 

The best commentary on the meaning of zpés rHv rapaxataPyxny is to be 
found in the Panathenaicus 11, where in practically identical words he 
explains the kind of oratory he avoided and the kind he practiced. 

Ered) tod modureverOar Sujpaptov, emi rd gdirocodeiy Kai movely Kai 

ypadav, & duvonfeinv, xarépvyov, od wept puxpOv Tiv mpoaipecw movovpevos 
ovde wept TOV idiwy cvpBoraiwy ovde wepi Sv dAAou Twes Anpodor, GAAG Tepi TOV 
“EAAquixdy Kai Baoiuxov Kai wodutiKOv mpaypatov. 
He is advising aspirants for oratorical distinction to do exactly what he 
himself did throughout his own professional career, viz., to avoid forensic 
oratory, (ovdé rept trav idiwv cvpBodraiwv ovdé wept Gv dAAo Twes Anpodou= 
mpos pev tiv mapaxatabykny Kai mepi tov GAdwv dv viv PAvapovor) and deal 
with topics of national importance. A di«y rapaxataOyxns would be included 
in 7a ida cvpBorAaw, and so mpds THv mwapaxarabyKny is equivalent to zepi 
trav idiwv cvpBoraiwv. 

Moreover, the word Avapotor shows that he regards private suits, ra 
ida ovpBdAaa, to which wapaxarabyxn belongs, as trivial. It is quite 
impossible to imagine that Isocrates would admit that either the theme or 
the content of any of his speeches was trivial. All these improbabilities 
disappear if we regard tiv wapaxataOyxny as a general topic for rhetorical 
exercises. 

The following words (xpds 8& rovrov Tov Adyov «.7.A.) point to the same 
conclusion. “Abandon,” he says, ‘‘these trivial themes. Take this speech 
(The Panegyricus) as a standard. Rival it and try to surpass me in my 
own field (zepi rév airav mpaypatwv).”” Now if he is referring to his own 
speech on the deposit, these men were indeed trying to surpass him in his 
own field. If this be so, he has blundered into a contradiction similar to 


1 Diony. Halicar Icoxparns 18. 
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that into which Socrates led Meletus, ddixet Swxparns Oéovs od vopifwv, 
GAG Oeods vouiLwv (Plato Apology 27a). The article in rv wapaxarabyKnv 
is generic, not specific. In answer to Rauchenstein’s remark, ‘Der Art. 
notigt an einen bestimmten Fall zu denken,” one need only cite from the 
Helen 12 the sentence in which he mentions some of the other topics, 
mepit Tav dAXwv Sv viv pAvapodor. tov pev yap Tovs BouBvAods Kai Tos 
dAas kal Ta Towra Bovdnbevrov érawveiv ovdeis mamote Adywv wee. 
Here the articles are generic. 

One might expect to find epi tris mapaxataPyxys instead of mpds riyv 
mapaxataOyxnv in the sense of de deposito, but this need occasion no concern, 
as a similar use of mpdés occurs in Isocrates ii. 22: dmwaor pév trois Eévas 
dogady tiv modw mapexe Kai mpds TA oTvpBdAa voyspov. Isocrates may 
have been influenced in his choice of a preposition by desire for a balance, 
mpos péev—ampos Se. 

Rosert J. BonNER 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Tlo6y Id00s IN ILIAD AND ODYSSEY—A SEMANTIC NOTE 


The dominant elements in the class of experiences grouped by the poets 
of the Iliad under the term zro#éw may be described as those strong emotions 
of longing and yearning which we feel for one dear to us who is not, and 
cannot be, with us. A typical example is 0 219 where it is said of Poseidon 
after Zeus has stopped his aiding the Achaeans: dive 8 rovrov itv, rébecay 
% jpwes "Axao’. The other instances are A 492, B 703, 709, 726, 778, E 234, 
414, A161, ¥ 16,06. Naturally the subject is always a human being, or an 
animal—such as a warhorse—to which human emotions may be ascribed. 
Naturally also the object of the sentiment is a human being; though by a 
simple enough brachylogy there may be substituted the quality by which 
he has endeared himself, or the means by which he has made his presence 
felt. The oscillations of meaning are narrowly limited. Sexual elements 
are not among the dominant, but among the variable, elements in the com- 
plex, and are rarely present. Besides this only the personification in A 492 
need be noted. 

In the Odyssey uses similar to those of the Iliad are to be found: a 343, 
t 453, A 196, o 204, r 136, x 387. The only matter for comment in regard 
to these is the personification of the xvya6’ adds in the last passage, and its 
ascription of such emotions to fish—a characteristic of the style of this 
simile, rather than of the lexical value of the verb. In 8 375 - 8748, how- 
ever, we find a shifting of the dominant elements, which may be described 
as a weakening of the intensity of feeling hitherto noted: 


mpiv y’ dr’ dy évdexarn te Svwdexdry Te yevyTat 
a 4 , a 
7 abtnv mobéoa Kai dbopynfevros dxodtoat. 
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“or until she herself misses me, or hears that I am gone.” The same is 
true of the cold-blooded advice of Circe: 

p 110 érel } wOAD péprepdv éorw 

e€ Erdpous év vyt moOnpevan 7) dua mavras: 
“for verily it is far better to miss six comrades in one’s ship than (to lose) 
all at once.” 

In other passages v 219, w 287, — + 6, this emotional element vanishes 
entirely, and the dominant elements become merely noticing the absence 
ofathing. The latter example is especially to the point because the Wooers 
are there supposed to ask about the arms, not because they want them, but 
simply out of idle curiosity. 

The last uses are foreign to the Iliad. If that were all it might seem 
possible to think that the Iliad is treating of a narrower range of experiences 
and would—had occasion arisen—have used zoféw in these other senses 
which are found only in the Odyssey. Such an explanation cannot apply 
to the uses of the nouns. 

In the Iliad the strong emotion of longing or yearning for a person is 
called oy. A typical example is: 

A 240 7 wor’ “AxiAAijos rob iferar vias "Axaudv. 
The others are Z 362, A 471, 2368, P 690, 705,T 321. Only once, P 489, is 
o0os used, and then in precisely the same sense. The passage is not tex- 
tually certain, for there is a variant 206) which should probably be preferred. 
If it is not adopted, the conclusion must be that 067 and é6os are used 
indiscriminately—0o0os being however far less frequent. 

Now what is called zo@y in the Iliad is called in the Odyssey not 2oOy 
but 2é60s. The examples are $596, A 202, and 144. Toy is also found in 
the Odyssey, but in a different meaning; it there designates not the yearning 
for a person but the want, the need, or the lack of a thing. The passages are 
B 126, @ 414, 0 513, 546. There is but one apparent exception: 

x 505 pn ri roe wyenovos ye ob) rapa vyt perCoOw. 
and that is exactly of the sort to confirm the rule. For this is a purely 
imaginary pilot, thought of as a possibly useful part of a ship’s equipment; 
and Odysseus is told that under the present circumstances he need not worry 
about the lack of such a thing. 

The distinction of 1064 and 7060s is then clean-cut in the Odyssey. It is 
obviously the result of a process of differentiation such as has lead in English 
to the distinction of shade and shadow. The Iliad shows no plurality of 
meanings to differentiate, and even the assumption of “latent” meanings 
could not bring its usage into agreement with that of the Odyssey. What 
we have before us is thus not a word with various meanings of which one is 
attested in the Iliad, another in the Odyssey; but a group of words for which 
the Iliad shows one semantic development, the Odyssey another. Such a 
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state of affairs is incompatible with the hypothesis—logically it is nothing 
more than a hypothesis—that the Iliad and the Odyssey were written by one 
and the same man. 


GroraE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Outro State UNIVERSITY 


THE ABLATIVE AS AN APPOSITIVE 


The recognized uses of the Latin ablative are so numerous that it may 
seem an ungracious task to attempt to set up still another category. Yet 
there are certain cases usually classified under manner, attendant circum- 
stance, or accordance, which suggest that the ablative, like the accusative, 
may perhaps have been felt at times to mark an apposition to a phrase or 
clause. 

For example, when performing the last rites at the tomb of his brother, 
Catullus represents himself as saying (Car. 101. 7 ff.): 


Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt tristt munere ad inferias, 
Accipe.... 


It will be noted that the relative clause of this sentence opens with an 
ablative of manner or accordance (prisco . . . . more parentum), and we 
therefore experience a certain awkwardness in attempting to bring the other 
ablative (tristt munere) into similar relation to the same verb. But an appo- 
sitional interpretation would fit perfectly: ‘which by ancestral custom are 
rendered—a sad service—to the spirits of the dead.” It is not insisted that 
this is the necessary interpretation of the present passage, though Vergil 
uses an appositional accusative (or nominative?) in a strikingly similar 
situation, in his description of the funeral of Misenus (Aeneid vi. 222 ff.): 

Pars ingenti subiere feretro— 


Triste ministerium—et subiectam more parentum 
Aversi tenuere facem. 


A comparison of these two passages would lend some color to the view 
that in both the relation is equally appositional and that the choice of case 
was more or less a matter of metrical convenience. 

As for tristi munere of the citation from Catullus, the fact that we may 
hesitate between the two possible interpretations of the ablative does not 
mean that those interpretations are closely similar. In fact, in the last 
analysis, they are fundamentally different; for a “with” or “by” ablative 
is a mere adverbial adjunct, while the appositional ablative rests upon a 
judgment of the form “A is B,” and its function is to assign an action to its 
proper category by labeling it. Hence the recognition of the appositional 
use of the ablative means the recognition of a distinct type of ablative usage. 
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With tristi munere may be compared the ablative found in the familiar 
passage in which Pliny describes to Tacitus his experience at the time of 
the eruption of Vesuvius (Ep. vi. 20.17): 

Possem gloriari non gemitum mihi, non vocem parum fortem in tantis peri- 
culis excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum perire—misero, magno tamen 
mortalitatis solacio—credidissem. 

Probably here the appositional interpretation will make a stronger appeal, 
because Pliny is so obviously passing judgment on his point of view at that 
terrible time, and attaching the proper label to the same. 

But, before fully recognizing this special category, it will probably be 
asked whether clear test cases are numerous; and it must be answered that 
they are rare indeed. In this connection Tacitus provides an interesting and 
disappointing passage (Ann. i. 62. 2): 

Primum extruendo tumulo caespitem Caesar posuit, gratissimo munere in 
defunctos et praesentibus doloris socius. 


The reference here is to the honors paid to the remains of the Roman soldiers 
who perished with Varus in the Teutoburg forest. Reading straight into 
the sentence, gratissimo munere in defunctos looks like an apposition defining 
and labeling the action of the opening clause. But the final words of the 
passage necessitate a reversal of that verdict; for, reading backward, the 
ablative takes on the guise of a daring quality expression appertaining to 
Caesar, the whole clause illustrating well the extreme to which Tacitus was 
willing to go in order to secure variety of phrasing. 

However, in the following passage he supplies a thoroughly satisfactory 
example of the appositional use (Ann. iii. 74. 6): 

Sed Tiberius . . . . id quoque Blaeso tribuit, ut imperator a legionibus salu- 
taretur—prisco erga duces honore, qui bene gesta re publica gaudio et impetu 
victoris exercitus conclamabantur. 

Only conscious forcing could make the ablative of this passage an adver- 
bial adjunct of tribuit. The natural interpretation is appositional: “But 
Tiberius granted to Blaesus also the honor of being saluted ‘imperator’ by 
the legions—an ancient distinction accorded to generals who, after successful 
action, were greeted with joyful enthusiasm by their victorious armies.” 

It is not desired to force this interpretation upon ablatives which it 
does not fit. But the recognition of the possibility of appositional use on 
the part of this case seems to the writer to clear up an annoying difficulty in 
connection with certain ablatives which do not fit comfortably into the 
“with” and “by” categories. For example, Tacitus says at another point 
(Ann. iv. 69. 31): 

Tectum inter et laquearia tres senatores—haud minus turpi latebra quam 
detestanda fraude—sese abstrudunt, foraminibus et rimis aurem admovent. 

For the ablative of this sentence, the “by” or “with” relation seems clumsy 
and awkward, while the appositional interpretation appears to be more 
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trenchantly Tacitean: ‘“’Twixt roof and ceiling—a hiding place not less 
mean than the trick was scurvy—three senators secreted themselves,” etc. 

With this last may be compared a somewhat similar case from Suetonius 
(Calig. 12): 

Deinde augur in locum fratris sui Drusi destinatus, priusquam inauguraretur 
ad pontificatum traductus est,—insigni testimonio pietatis atque indolis, cum 
deserta .... aula... . ad spem successionis paulatim admoveretur. 

Many may prefer to make this a “by” ablative, but the other interpretation 
is at any rate possible. 

Another passage from Tacitus merits mention here because of its inter- 
esting complication (Agric. 14): 

Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae ... . vetere ac iam pridem 
recepta populi Romani consuetudine, ut haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 


In this passage donatae refers to action taken under one of the earliest gover- 
nors of Britain. The choice of the word consuetudo for the ablative suggests 
at once the idea of accordance; but the addition of the ut-clause (subject, 
populus Romanus) fits rather awkwardly with this, and favors reading back- 
ward another interpretation into that case. For example, it might be 
treated as an ablative absolute with causal shading (literally): “It being 
the ancient and long since well-established practice of the Roman people to 
have even kings as tools of enslavement,”’ and the appositional use is another 
possibility: “. ... the ancient and long since well-established Roman 
policy of having even kings as tools of enslavement.’ 

As to the influences that might account for the use of the ablative as 
an appositive to a phrase or clause, there are at least two possibilities. It 
has been pointed out that the ablative in this appositional use is something 
very different from the adverbial adjunct variously described as ablative 
of manner, attendant circumstance, or accordance. Yet it is quite true 
that, when confronted with an actual bit of Latin text, it is often by no means 
easy to decide to which of the two categories to assign a given ablative. 
This circumstance, coupled with the fact that clearly defined examples of 
the appositional use are rare, suggests that the chief point of support is the 
“with” or “by” use of the ablative, the appositional cases representing 
strays that have slipped over the line, taking on a new meaning in some 
special context. 

A second possible influence was exerted by the not uncommon type of 
ablative absolute, see in Tacitus (Hist. ii. 39): 

Ibi de proelio dubitatum, Othone per litteras flagitante ut maturarent, 
militibus ut imperator pugnae adesset poscentibus. 

Such an ablative absolute as this gives a distinctly appositional effect, in 
that it takes up and develops in detail what is stated in the main clause.! 


1A parallel use of the cuwm-clause is frequent. Cf. University of California Publi- 
cations, Classical Philology, V, 35 ff. 
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There is, however, this difference: the main clause here is general, and the 
appositive ablative absolute is specific, whereas in the ablative use considered 
above the movement is in the opposite direction, i.e., from specific to general; 
e.g., the performance of funeral rites is ‘‘a sad service,” the speedy advance- 
ment of Caligula is “a marked recognition,” etc. But this is a difference 
discovered through formal analysis; and it is the surface appositional effect 
that is of importance in the present connection. 


H. C. Nuttine 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PHILO JUDAEUS DE SOMNIIS i. 8 

eipeOncetar yap ovx drdodv, GAAA qouxiAov TO mpaypa, ov Ojpa Aymrov, 
dvoevperov, Svorepyévyrov, etc. 

Philo is dealing in this passage with the allegory of Jacob’s dream by 
the well. His first point is that the well symbolizes knowledge (émornyy): 
and in the discussion of the nature of émrjpn the lines above quoted 
occur. Wendland is not satisfied with the reading od Opa Ayrrov (some of 
the codices give 6nparot and some peurrov) and he suggests ob ry pactavy 
Ayrrov. A more suitable emendation would be od 6arépa Aywrov. In Plato 
Sophist. 226a occur the words: 

‘Opds ody ws dAnOR A€yerar Td woixidov eva rodto Td Oypiov Kai rd 
Aeyopuevov ov TH érépa (Cobet barépa) Ayrrov. 

The occurrence of zoxiAov in both passages adds considerably to the 
probability of the emendation. The same change of reading has been sug- 


gested for otdé Onpg Ayrréov in Synesius, Dio 52b. 
W. D. WoopxEap 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


QUO PACTO 

Professor McCartney, in his interesting article on the ‘ Forerunners of 
the Romance Adverbial Suffix” (Classical Philology, XV, 224), commenting 
on the Lucretian occurrence of quo pacto in i. 84, says that the phrase is 
common in Cicero, as Merguet will show. Merguet indeed shows that in all 
of the passages that he cites quo pacto is followed by a subjunctive or is used 
with nescio or is an interrogative; he gives no case that is parallel to the 
Lucretian passage in introducing a statement of fact with an indicative 
verb, and therein lies the poetical and antique usage. So Spenser intro- 
duces illustrations by ‘‘as when” or “whenas,” and Milton by “what time,”’ 
and yet one would be slow to deny that these phrases also occur in prose. 

An editor of a classic author is frequently open to adverse criticism 
because of necessary compression in his statements; perhaps he ought not 
to expect a reasonable expansion of his remarks by the reader. 


W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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HELIODORUS—APOLLODORUS: HORACE SERM. i. 5. 2 


Apollodorus, the teacher of Octavius, exerted perhaps a stronger influence 
upon Roman literature than any other of the numerous Greek rhetoricians 
who conducted schools in the imperial city. Wilamowitz has, in fact, if 
somewhat too boldly, called him the founder of the classical school of Augus- 
tan poetry. It has always seemed strange that we have had no strictly 
contemporaneous reference to him, since subsequent writers from Seneca 
rhetor to Quintilian measured his influence on his contemporaries in very 
strong terms. We cannot be sure when he arrived at Rome, but we know 
that Romans listened to his lectures, whether at home or abroad, as early as 
the Civil War. He was a teacher of Calidius who died in 47 (Jer. Chron. 
690), he dedicated his chief work to Matius, Caesar’s protégé, presumably 
while Caesar was still living, and Caesar chose him as the teacher of Octavius 
probably a year or two before the fatal ides of March. That Apollodorus 
was then at Rome is clear from the words of Suetonius (Aug. 89), ab urbe 
juvenis adhuc (Octavius) eduerat. Since his dxuy is placed by Jerome at 
64 B.c. and he lived to the ripe age of eighty-two years, he is generally 
assumed to have survived till about 20 B.c. 

I would suggest that Heliodorus, the rhetor graecorum longe doctissimus 
who accompanied Maecenas, Horace, Vergil, Plotius, Varius, and the rest 
to Brundisium on the well-known diplomatic journey reported by Horace, 
is in all probability this very Apollodorus. The actual name refuses to go 
into hexameter verse, a difficulty which confronted the poet repeatedly in 
this account. In line 26, for example, he has to abandon the word “Tarra- 
cina” for “Anxur,” metri causa; in line 87 he leaps the name Equus Tuticus 
with the explanation, quod versu, dicere non est. In the line in question, the 
substitution of Helios for Apollo would seem too translucent to call for 
explanation, but the scholiasts lost the clue as they did also in the change 
of Pitholao to Pitholeonti in Serm. i. 10. 22. 

No one seems to have called attention to the strange circumstance 
that Maecenas should have invited a Greek rhetor into this company of 
intimate associates who must abide each other’s humors for at least two 
weeks. If Heliodorus was Octavian’s teacher, the incident is readily under- 
stood, but hardly otherwise. 

In view of Apollodorus’ classical tendencies and the concordant efforts 
of Horace to wean Roman poetry away from the pleasant enticements of 
the neoteric school toward more austere ideals, this association of the two 
men on a long journey is not without literary interest. 


TENNEY FRANK 
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The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and explained by 
J.T. SHepparp, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. 20s. 


An edition of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus with introduction, trans- 
lation, and notes might seem a superfluity after Jebb. But the greater 
classics are inexhaustively suggestive, and a new point of view is, perhaps, 
justified if it sends us back to the text to verify or refute. Mr. Sheppard’s 
chief point is that for the right interpretation of a Greek play we need, 
even more than technical and linguistic erudition, a conscious apprehension 
of the ethical and religious presuppositions which the poet and his audience 
took for granted. To understand the Oedipus we must bear in mind enough 
of Greek poetical criticism of life to convince us that Sophocles could no 
more regard Oedipus as guilty than we do. Whatever the mythical or 
metaphysical background, the Oedipus of the play is an essentially noble 
man, the victim of circumstances—fate, the Lucretian caeca potestas, the 
something not ourselves that makes for our unhappiness. There is, then, no 
solution of the problem of evil. The lesson of the tragedy is simply the 
fundamental Greek virtue of Sophrosyne—modesty and moderation incul- 
cated by this awful example of the frailty of our mortal state and the uncer- 
tainty of the morrow. We must walk humbly with God, know ourselves, 
keep measure, and pronounce no man happy before the end. It is the sheer 
beauty and serenity of Sophocles’ art that transfigures these Greek common- 
places into an abiding religion of the imaginative reason or, as Renan says 
of Marcus Aurelius, “the religion that results from the simple fact of a moral 
consciousness face to face with the world’”’—facing the facts, as Mr. Sheppard 
puts it. 

Mr. Sheppard therefore very sensibly refuses to say anything about 
medicine kings, vegetation spirits, and marriage with the earth-mother. 
He declines to discuss the unverifiable hypotheses of Robert and others on 
the origin and early history of the myth; and, though he examines them, he 
is a little impatient of the ingenious endeavors of philological literary critics 
to discover in Oedipus’ character and speech the Aristotelian dyapria or 
moral flaw. He does not believe that the first chorus of the Oedipus repre- 
sents a magic dance full of hoots and shouts to drive away pestilence, and 
he evidently prefers the radiant beauty of the representation of the ThéAtre 
Frangais and Mounet-Sully’s noble rendering of the réle to the black cavern 
of mystery and the barbaric turbulence of the violent, ranting, screaming 
Reinhardt performance. 
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Sympathizing as I do with Mr. Sheppard’s fundamental position, I 
hope that he will not misunderstand me if in a journal that is nothing if not 
critical I take exception to some of his applications. Unless criticism can 
hold us down to a sound interpretation of the texts, there is danger that all 
modern classical scholarship will become an idle play of unverified happy 
thoughts. Mr. Sheppard’s introduction is evidently made up from lectures 
to students, and the great hazard of publishing lectures is that we are liable 
to neglect to test again the analogies, the parallels, and the quotations that 
will pass in the classroom. 

The innocence of Oedipus depends mainly, he thinks, on the interpre- 
tation of the chorus ef jou évvetn cited by Arnold as the supreme expression 
of the religion of the imaginative reason. It is not, as some have maintained, 
an irrelevant interlude like some of the choruses of Euripides and the éuBodAtpa 
that Aristotle says began with Agathon. It does not express either 
Sophocles’ or the audience’s estimate of the character of Oedipus. It is an 
expression of the forebodings of the chorus at this stage of the action. Jebb’s 
note on 863 hints at this view. Mr. Sheppard develops it with the fulness 
and ardor of an instructor who wishes to take his class with him. Taking 
the line tBpis purever tYpavvov as his text, he studies the entire Greek con- 
ception of the tyrant as worked up in recent German monographs, and is 
particularly insistent on the association of the idea of xépdos with the tyrant 
in order to explain the line 889 ei i 7d Képdos Kepdave? dixaiws without the 
necessity of taking it in direct personal application to Oedipus. This is 
perhaps overstraining and oversystematizing interpretation. The line 889 
is a long way from 873, tis in 883 is “any man” and need not be specifically 
the tyrant. Once entered upon this topic of religious admonition, the 
chorus may be supposed to develop it broadly, and Mr. Sheppard’s insist- 
ence that they shall follow out logically all the associations of tvpavvos in 
Greek literature savors of that vigorous and rigorous philological method 
which he elsewhere deprecates. Without that we can easily grant to him 
the general relevance of the ode and concede that it takes its start dramati- 
cally from the chorus’ forebodings about the character of Oedipus. That 
need not hinder us from taking it also with Arnold as an utterance of 
Sophocles’ religion of the imaginative reason. A Greek chorus is often in 
undistinguishable proportions, the mouthpiece of the poet, the ideal spec- 
tator, and the man in the street. 

However that may be, not all of the parallels collected by Mr. Sheppard 
in his zeal for his thesis will bear examination. To pass over his translation 
of the poem of Simonides in Plato Protagoras 346, it is not quite true that 
Homer says in Odyssey xviii. 136 that men’s minds are good or bad according 
to the kind of weather Zeus allows them. Mr. Sheppard forgets the context. 
Nearly all the passages containing da‘uwy are over-translated by “spirit,” 
“curse,” “fury,” or the use of a capital letter. The blending in one sentence 
of three separate lines (Pindar Isth. v. 7. 11, 52): “It is the Goddess 
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Theia who gives the athlete his glory, though men’s valor differs according 
to their daiyoves . . . . and Zeus himself who is master of all things gives us 
our good and evil,” misrepresents the real connection of thought and the 
force of the particles in Pindar. ‘Nay every man hath set before him a 
plain road that leads to unswerving justice”’ in the fragment of Bacchylides, 
misleads the English reader by a metaphor not in the original év péeow Keira. 
In Eumenides 552 éxwv 8 dvayxas drep Sixacos dv does not mean that he is 
“just so far as his free will can go, apart from some overmastering con- 
straint,” etc.; and it is not a parallel to the éxwy, etc., of Simonides’ poem. 
The thought of the entire context is that of Propertius v. 11. 47: 


Mi natura dedit leges e sanguine ductas 
Ne possem melior judicis esse metu 


and of the many procemia in Plato’s laws that say in substance: “If the man 
obeys voluntarily, well—if not, the penalty is,” etc. Similar exaggerations 
or misinterpretations mar the overinsistent elaboration of the true idea that 
the closing scenes of the Oedipus are calm, and that the final lesson is 
cwhpooivn. Passages in which owdpoveiv simply means to be sober-minded 
or level-headed are invoked; the possible meaning “measure” rather than 
opportunity for xapds is foreed upon many passages of Pindar and the 
drama which it does not fit, and the undoubtedly possible connection of the 
two maxims ‘“‘ Measure is best”’ and “Call no man happy before the end’’ is 
read into many passages by the straining of synonyms and equivalents. 
Creon’s “enough of tears” dds iv’ ééjxes Saxpdwv is described as “Creon 
taking up the theme of moderation,” which is as if a commentator on Shake- 
speare should take Hamlet’s “something too much of this” for a repetition 
of the pdtv dyav motive. The comparison of the close of Aeschylus’ Sup- 
lices with the close of the Oedipus is quite fanciful, and the words ov 8 OA yous 
dv dOeAxrov are applied to the maidens instead of to Zeus. Particularly 
unfortunate is the attribution of serious error to Jebb on Bacchylides iii. 
85 ff. which Mr. Sheppard translates: ‘Only the depths of the divine ether 
remain ever unpolluted, only the waters of the ocean are always pure. 
Gold is indeed a delight, but,”’ etc. There is no equivalent of ‘“‘only”’ in the 
Greek and none of “indeed.” Mr. Sheppard comments: “That is the moral. 
Gold is corruptible. In nature only the bright ether and the purifying waters 
of eternal seas, and in man only virtue and the praise of virtue are beyond 
the power of change.” But it is Pindaric commonplace that gold is not 
corruptible (see fr. 222, Avds mais 6 xpvods x.7-A.), and the moral to which 
Bacchylides is leading up is not “piety and remembrance of our littleness”’ 
but the immortality of song. 

Mr. Sheppard’s text in the main follows Jebb. In 63 he reads p’ 
evdovrd; in 101, Avovras, ds 168’—alya—yeudfov rod; in 230, } é& GAAns 
xGoves; in 464, efde wérpa; in 478, werpaios; in 625, drav mpodeiéys oldv éore 
7d pOoveiv; in 876, his own emendation dxpdrara tis 8 dvaBas. 
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The translation is admirable. The diction is entirely free from crudity 
and translator’s idiom. The blank verse reads easily, and is adapted with 
great skill to the varying dramatic and emotional tone and to the characters 
of the speakers. The unrhymed measures of the choruses, while not attempt- 
ing an impossible reproduction of the original, follow its movement and 
preserve its cadences and its emphasis sufficiently to give the English reader 
a correct impression of the 700s, and not to irritate the reader who knows the 
Greek. The whole can be read with positive pleasure even by a blasé 
reviewer. 

The notes seem to take much of the detail given by Jebb for granted. 
They are in large part justification of the translation and confirmation of 
the doctrines of the introduction. No important problems of interpretation 
are altogether overlooked. But the chief interest lies in the delicate and 
detailed study of the psychology and the dramatic significance of the 
dialogue from speech to speech and line to line. In some cases, which 
there is no space to discuss, this leads to overrefining on what I think could 
be shown to be normal Greek usage. But be that as it may, no one, however 
familiar with the play and previous editions, can study these notes without 
gaining a heightened perception of the beauty and subtlety of Sophocles’ art. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Etymologicum Gudianum, Fasc. 1 and 2 (A to Zeiat), ed. A. pE 
Srerani. Leipsic: Teubner, 1909-20. 

Two parts of this new edition of the Etymologicum Gudianum (the first 
edition of which was edited by Sturz in 1818) have so far appeared. The 
lexicon obtained its name from the Dane, Marquard Gude, who formerly 
owned the MS (now in Wolfenbiittel) upon which Sturz based his text. 
De Stefani’s edition shows a marked improvement upon that of Sturz, for 
the new editor has based his text upon the Codex Barberinus, which is not 
on'y a superior MS to that owned by Gude, but also denotes the indebtedness 
of the Etymologicum Gudianum to the etymological lexicons prepared by 
Photius. 

The history of the Gudianum and other ancient lexicons has been 
exhaustively treated by Reitzenstein,! to whose investigations and private 
assistance De Stefani pays an ample tribute. Three etymological works 
are closely associated with the name of Photius; and three others are strongly 
influenced by one or more of the Photian group: 

The Lexicon of Photius (Ag&ewv cvvaywyy): A MS of this work is now in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was edited in 1822 from 
Porson’s transcript by Dobree. The MS is of the tenth century. Portions 
of the beginning of the lexicon, which are missing in the MS, have also been 
edited by Reitzenstein and by Fredrich and Wentzel from existing fragments.? 

1In Griech, Etymologika, and in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Etymologika. 

2 See Reitz. Photius’ Lexikon, p. ix. 
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The Etymologicum Genuinum (Florentinum): This lexicon, prepared 
under the supervision of Photius, depends upon the authority of two MSS, 
one discovered by E. Miller in 1864 and the other by Reitzenstein in 1887. 

The Etymologicum Parvum: This lexicon, probably completed about 
882 a.D., was also prepared under the supervision of Photius. Like the 
Genuinum, it has not yet been fully edited. 

The Etymologicum Gudianum: Some of the details regarding this lexicon 
have been dealt with above. It apparently dates from the end of the eleventh 
century, and borrows much of its material from the Genuinum and Parvum, 
the indebtedness to these sources being marked in the Codex Barberinus 
by the monogram of Photius. The compiler shows little discrimination, 
on many occasions borrowing from various authorities the same etymologies 
and explanations expressed in different wording. 

The Etymologicum Magnum: This lexicon, which was compiled in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, depends largely upon the Genuinum and 
Gudianum, but also contains additions from other sources. The best edition 
is that of Gaisford (1848). 

The Etymologicum of Symeon: This work, mainly an abridgment of the 
Genuinum, was compiled in the first half of the twelfth century. 

De Stefani’s edition is carefully and accurately edited. The main text 
is that of the Codex Barberinus. In small type underneath the main text 
is included matter added between the lines and on the margins of the codex 
by different hands. Below this are references to parallels in other etymo- 
logical works, scholiasts, etc., which add greatly to the value of the edition; 
and at the foot of the page is the apparatus criticus. The brief introduction 
to the work refers to published studies by Reitzenstein and the editor, and 
promises a fuller discussion on the MSS, sources of the etymologies, and 
principles of editing, when the remaining parts are completed. 

The value of the etymologies contained in the work may be gauged by 
the following example: 

"Emrndyjs: mapa 7d Séos, 8 onuaiva tov PoBov, yiverar Sens cai pera Tov 
orepytixod a ddens, 6 dpoBos, Kai peTa THs ‘eri’? mpoBécews eriadens, Kai 
éxBodry Tov € émudys, kal wAcovagpe Tod T éitadys, Kal Tporn Tov a «is 7 
éxirndys, oiovel 6 dboBws mavra moudv. 

But occasional quotations from some of the poets lend interest to the 
work. Traces still exist in it of the etymologies which occur in Plato’s 
Cratylus (cf. s.v. dv@pwros and ’AdAAwv): but the lexicographer had also the 
etymologies of the Stoics and the grammarians in his sources to draw upon. 
From the point of view of scholarship the Etymologicum Gudianum is a 
typical example of Byzantine research. 

W. D. WoopuEap 


1 For accounts of other lexicons see Reitz. op. cit., Sandys, Classical Scholarship, 
Vol. 1; De Stefani also includes in Part II of the present edition a useful list of ancient 
lexicographical works. 
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Plutarch’s Lives, with an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perrin. Volumes VI, VII, VIII. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1918, 1919. 


In these volumes are included the lives of Dion and Brutus, Timoleon 
and Aemilius Paulus, Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and Caesar, 
Sertorius and Eumenes, Phocion and Cato the Younger. Professor Perrin 
has maintained the high standard of translation which he set in the previous 
volumes. 

I have noted the following points. In the “Life of Dion” (chap. xvii) 
Perrin reads Seduevov with Sintenis, but translates deouevov. In chapter xxx, 
Avovicvov dpyoev tHv Tupavvida Kai paddov éavTod rojcerba ydpw 7 Aiwvos 
means, I think, that ‘Dionysius would renounce the tyranny and thereby 
secure his own popularity rather than that of Dion,” not “and would do 
this to please himself rather than Dion.” 

In chapter liv ris mepitpexovons éraipeias, translated “the recurrent 
comradeship which this (i.e., initiation into the mysteries) brought’’ is 
rather ‘association of the ordinary sort.”’ In chapter xii of the “Life of 
Aemilius Paulus” Iepoetds 8& tov xpuodv airds atrod Kal réxvwy Kai Bacrrelas 
Kataxedpevos ovK 7OeAnoe Ov’ dALywv cwFjvar xpynyatov is translated “But 
Perseus would not consent to pour out his gold upon himself, his children, 
and his kingdom, and thus purchase salvation with a small part of his 
treasures.”” It should be rather “But Perseus, though he had lavished his 
gold upon himself, his children, and his kingdom, would not consent to 
purchase his salvation, ete.” 

In chapter xiv dravraox surely agrees with zorapois, although the trans- 
lation would seem to make the latter depend upon it. In chapter xviii 
ols kafiorapevas eis tdgw ai trav xadxaoridwy éravaré\Aovoa paddayyes, 
translated “As these took their places in the line, they were illumined by 
the phalanx-lines of the Bronze-shields,”’ is hardly more than “there appeared 
beyond them the lines of the Bronze-shields.”’ 

In chapter xix dd’ évds cvvOjparos is “at one word of command,” not 
“at one level,” and rv tpaxirynta tis mpoBodjs is “the bristling array of 
spears,’’ not “‘the fierceness of their onset.” 

In chapter xxxiii 4) Kal pa@AXov éAcewva mpds Tv pwetaBoAny THs dvarcPnoias 
jv can hardly be ‘‘ wherefore they evoked even more pity in view of the time 
when their unconsciousness would cease.” It is easier and more natural to 
take it thus: ‘wherefore they evoked more pity for their reversal of fortune 
because of their unconsciousness of it.”’ 

In the “Life of Demosthenes” (chap. xxvi) Sotvar déxyv can mean only 
“be punished,” not “be brought to trial.” In chapter xxix r@ 8 "Avruratpw 
kat Maxeddor ovd’ 6 ods vads KaOapds troAdAamwra, translated “whereas 
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Antipater and the Macedonians would not have left even thy temple unde- 
filed,” is, of course, “have not left even thy temple undefiled.” In the 
“Life of Cicero” (chap. xxiii) the translation “and so highly extolled the 
‘arbitrary power’ of Cicero in a speech to the people” gives a tone 
which is not in the Greek, xai riv Kixépwvos trareiav otrws hpe To Adyw 
peydAnv Sypyyopycas. In a note on chapter xl, page 184, the translation of 
visum as “conception” and comprehensio as “perception” is misleading, to 
say the least. In the “Life of Alexander” (chap. vi), as 5 éwpa rév frmov 
ddexora tiv dreAnv means “when he saw that the horse had ceased to rear,”’ 
not ‘was rid of the fear that had beset him.” In chapter xvi «izwyv aic- 
xwverOa tov ‘EAAnorovrov ei poBynoera tov Tpavixdv diaPeByxus éxeivov, trans- 
lated “he declared that the Hellespont would blush with shame, if, after 
having crossed that strait, he should be afraid of the Granicus,” more 
probably means, I think, “that he felt shame before the Hellespont’’ or, 
in the words of Frazer, ‘would be ashamed to look upon the Hellespont.” 
In chapter xxx xdpiras dv eis ta PidATata wraicas érvyxov, translated “for the 
favors which I received at his hands when I had lost my dearest possessions, ”’ 
is rather “which I received in the persons of my best beloved after my 
disaster.” 

In chapter lviii d@epazevros is rather “unkempt” than “without an 
attendant.” 

In the ‘‘ Life of Sertorius” (chap. ix), AAG radra pev dvaxeicOw rH “Ida 
xapirt, which Perrin translates “But this tale must be ascribed to a desire to 
gratify Juba,” means rather ‘Let these details be recorded in honor of 
Juba,” as Frazer renders it. In the “Life of Eumenes” (chap. ix) dawroBdero- 
pévovs must be passive, not middle, “the cynosure of every eye,” as Frazer 
translates it. In the “Life of Phocion” (chap. ii) 4 xat rov xdopov 6 Beds 
A€yera Sioixetv, ob BraLdpevos, GAAG weHot Kai Adyw mwapadywv Thy dvayKnv is 
translated by Perrin “and this is the way, we are told, in which God regulates 
the universe, not using compulsion, but making persuasion and reason 
introduce that which must be.”” Plutarch is referring here to Plato’s Timaeus 
48A, of which passage de procreatione animae 1026B is also a reminiscence: 
Kai Adyos dywv weOot pepeypevnv avayxynv. dvayxn is not “that which must 
be,” but the original disposition of matter, which God, in the creation of 
the world, partly overcomes. The translation, therefore, should be: “guid- 
ing, or overcoming necessity by persuasion and reason.” 

In chapter x ®owep TH wAcovegiag povov érayxbeis Kai Avmnpods dvras, ovdyi 
padXov, Saou mpds UBpw Kai POdvov } dpynv 7} piAovexiav twa xpovra TO 
dvvacbai, rovrovs Sediorwv Kai tpoBadrdropévwv THv modAdv is translated as if 
TH mAcovesig. povov went with dedidrwv cai mpoBadAopévwv, whereas it would 
more naturally go with éay@eis xai Avrnpov’s. In the same chapter dere xai 
mraicac. Bonbeiv kai xwdvvevovor ovveeralerOar Trois Suaddpors, translated “‘so 
that he even gave aid to his adversaries when they were in trouble or in 
danger of being brought to account,” means “and took their side when 
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they were on trial.” In chapter xiv the context indicates that the people 
of Athens were incensed at the Byzantians, not at Chares. In chapter xxix 
dyarav yewpyotvras is hardly so strong as “to delight in tilling the soil”; 
it is rather “to be content to till the soil.” In the “Life of Cato” (chap. 
XXVili), wapyyyere Bonbeiyv ro Karwn means “ordered men to assist 
Cato,” not “announced that it would assist Cato.” 


Rocer Miter JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Augusto Rostagni. Gurt1ano L’Apostata. Saggio critico. Con le 
Operette Politiche E Satirche Tradotte E Commentate. Torino. 
Fratelli Bocca, 1920. 


In the twelfth volume of the series J1 Pensiero Greco Professor Rostagni 
supplements an essay on “Julian, the Man and the Writer” with a trans- 
lation of the more readable non-philosophical works, the Letter to Themis- 
tius, the Message to the Senate and people of Athens, the Dialogue of the 
Caesars, the Misopogon and the fragments of the tract against the Christians. 
The introductory essay, while adequate for its purpose, is not intended to 
replace the more detailed studies of Negri, Allard, Geffcken, and, I will add, 
Miss France, whom Rostagni seems to know only as the Loeb translator 
under the name of Mrs. Wright. Professor Rostagni is entirely emancipated 
both from the theological and the “enlightened” eighteenth-century Gib- 
bonian prejudice against Julian. He does full justice to the sincerity of 
Julian’s nature and the nobility of his character, which, precisely because 
of the painful self-discipline by which it was achieved, he rates higher than 
the cold perfection of the faultily faultless Marcus Aurelius. Julian, how- 
ever, is for him essentially the student, the writer, the dreamer. His military 
and other practical achievements Rostagni regards as merely the manifes- 
tations of great general ability accidentally diverted into these channels. 
As Caesar, Julian accomplished admirably the definite task of pacifying 
and governing Gaul. But he remained at heart the student and the doctri- 
naire. And when as emperor he saw himself freed from all limitations and 
restrictions, in two years he wrecked himself and convulsed the empire in 
the endeavor to realize his dreams of a Platonic kingdom of philosophy, the 
restoration of the old religion, and the emulation at once of the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius and the eastern conquests of Trajan. 

All this was foredoomed to failure, and the mystic neo-Platonic effusions 
written in support of the revival of paganism can now, Professor Rostagni 
thinks, interest only a few specialists. But the satires and political writings 
may still, he believes, be studied with profit as the best monuments of the 
somewhat artificial revived oratorical culture of the fourth century. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni does not think very highly of this culture even in its most 
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brilliant representatives. And it is indeed obvious that it lacked the exact 
critical and physical science of our own day as well as the original literary 
inspiration of the ages of Shakespeare and Pericles. We need not for that 
reason despise such men as Themistius and Julian. They were educated 
gentlemen according to the highest standards of any age. And the tone of 
superior condescension toward them which Professor Rostagni in common 
with most modern critics sometimes seems to adopt is unwarranted. There 
are two special points in which he does Julian something less than justice. 
The first is his alleged mysticism or superstition. Julian, it is true, was not 
an atheist or a dogmatic materialist. He believed, as Plato did, in some 
power of mind that informs the apparent mechanism of both the macro- 
cosmos and the microcosmos. Like Plato he played with many symbols 
for this ultimate spiritual reality. And even more than Plato he preferred 
that the multitude should worship the symbol rather than deny the reality. 
He allowed himself to speak of providence, he prayed for divine guidance in 
the crises of his life, and believed that his prayers were in some sort answered. 
But there is little except untrustworthy secondary evidence to support the 
prevailing opinion that he was grossly superstitious or habitually addicted 
to the concrete supernatural. There are at the most five or six sentences 
in his writings that squint in that direction. And, with due allowance for 
the fashions of Platonizing rhetoric, most of them admit or require another 
interpretation. A competent reader who turns from Julian’s modern 
critics to his own works is, if he understands the rhetoric and allows for 
the fashion of allegory, amazed by their prevailing rationality. Julian is 
in fact far less superstitious than Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck or the late 
Professors James and Verrall. 

The second point of injustice is the impression conveyed that Julian’s 
secondary and imitative culture was merely belletristic. This is to over- 
look the fact that the detailed knowledge, not only of the words, but of the 
thoughts, of both Plato and Aristotle possessed by Themistius and Julian 
was in itself a better education than three-fourths of the Doctors of Philoso- 
phy trained in the critical methods of modern philology ever receive. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni sometimes speaks of this philosophic culture of Julian, but 
he touches on it too lightly to bring it home to his readers. And after all 
the Platonic and Aristotelian parallels adduced by Mrs. Wright and her 
predecessors and Professor Rostagni’s own additions to them, his commen- 
tary and criticism still misapprehends some things that he would have 
understood if he had recalled the passages of Plato to which Julian is alluding. 

The translation, if a foreigner may have an opinion, is smooth, fluent, 
idiomatic, and readable. It is in the main correct and shows a sound feeling 
for the Greek. The translator has evidently used Mrs. Wright’s version, as 
the turn of his phrase sometimes shows. He corrects some of her few inac- 
curacies and follows her in some passages which I should interpret differently. 
I submit a few points for Professor Rostagni’s consideration. 
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In 254 A drws ris irobdcews afiws dywrovpeba he renders di cimentarsi 
in modo digno di si alto destino. Does not trdfecis rather suggest the 
image of a réle or a part to play ? 

In 256 B croix évoraovw is not exactly la concezione stoica (cf. 201 A). 

In 256 D is not ri béow pvAdoco to be explained by the Aristotelian 
Oéeow SuadvdAdrreav rather than to be taken as sostenerne la posizione ? 

In 262 D kai coi weBopevos padiota tadra eyo Siavootpar ody Ste pot 
. . . « ys Professor Rostagni thinks that previous interpreters, including 
Mrs. Wright, have misunderstood this passage. But has he not himself gone 
astray through overlooking the idiomatic force of ody 6m, which would be 
familiar to Julian from Plato Protagoras 336 D, Gorgias 450 E, Lysis 220 A? 
Julian says to Themistius: “I am really obeying you in holding these senti- 
ments in spite of the fact that [or in more idiomatic English “for all that’’] 
you said, etc. The Greek will not bear the interpretation quanto pit porgo 
orecchio a te: che non solo dici, and the order of the words ody ért makes 
the che non solo. quite impossible. There can, I think, be no doubt of the 
idiomatic force of ovx dre here and in the Platonic passages cited. What 
confuses interpreters is Julian’s continuation of the sentence three lines 
below with dAAa xai 671, which, though it might conceivably be rendered 
“but also (in spite of the fact) that,” is very awkward and strains 
the idiom. 

287 A, xai xpnudrwv mopous dixadtatwv é& dpyupeiwy kal xpvoeiwv—non 
ché provissione di denaro—giustificatissime—in argento e in oro. This and 
the footnote miss the point. These revenues are just because derived from 
gold and silver mines, not taken from other men—a cOmmon thought in 
antiquity and today. 287B xai ro {iv dyaravra is not per amore del quieto 
vivere but ‘content (merely) to save my life (to live).” 

307 C ry Oeia reBopévovs dijyy is not quite rendendo omaggio alla sua 
fama divina. ¢ypy is not “fame.” 

330 D ddAX’ airov éavrod elev 6 AXegavdpos xpareiv kai Arracba Spwovipws 
A€yerar does not mean vincersi od essere da se stesso vinto non é poi la 
medesima cosa?’ oOpwvipws is an Aristotelian technicality which Julian 
puts in the mouth of Aristotle’s pupil, and the meaning is not that the 
two expressions amount to the same thing but that either or both are equivo- 
cal or ambiguous when applied to the self or to other people. 

335 A ro dé émi wodAGv yevopevov is “a thing that has happened in the 
case of many,”’ not cid che é da lunga pezza istituito. 

In 346 A dds pév yap éxeivwv éotiv dorep tis Spvos. Professor Rostagni 
and his predecessors have missed Julian’s allusion to the proverb dAs 
dpvds which the Paroemiographs and Eustathius tell us was used ém rav 
€x pavdorépas Suairns eis dueivova petabevrwv by allusion to primitive man’s 
abandonment of acorns for grain. As soon as this is perceived the attempt 
to explain the passage by the Hesiodic wept Spiv } wept wérpyy, or the Homeric 
dd Spvds ov8’ dxd wérpys falls to the ground. As Markellos remarks in 
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recommendation of the study of Greek proverbs: ri 3& 7d “Adis Apvos 
onpaive pyoi tis; od yap Suvarov éx Tov mpoxetpov yryvwoKev THY Tapoyniav. 

349B ra rowitra orépyw dveidy is not miei difetti, io li odoro, but “I 
acquiesce in,” “I accept these taunts (with complacency).” 

360B kat Hv adrois . . . . xatayeAacrorarov 7d Oéarpov. I think Oéar- 
pov here must mean the audience who appeared absurd to the more sophis- 
ticated actors. Otherwise it is not easy to explain the following statement 
that they were few ridiculing many. For surely the audience outnumbered 
the performers. 

The first Appendix deals with the Paedagogus Mardonius, to whom 
Rostagni attributes a larger part in Julian’s education than is usually 
assigned to him. The second Appendix is a strong and to me, at present, 
convincing argument that the Epistle ta Themistius was composed by 
Julian as Caesar in 355 and not as generally supposed at the end of 361 
when he had been proclaimed Augustus at Paris. Among the chief argu- 
ments are the prudently colorless language about the divinity and the fact 
that Themistius who dates his own political career from 357 is spoken of 
as himself a devotee of the theoretic life who holds no office. 

There are many other suggestions in this interesting volume which I 
should like to discuss if space permitted. 

Pavut SHOREY 
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(Discounts have been 
deducted om the quan- 5 for 42.¢ents 
tity lots). 100 for $8.20 


Pocket size 332x6 inches 
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Li The “Uni of Chicago Italian Series” edited + coe H. Meiods 
“Professor Languages in the University of ‘Chicago This seties is. to 
/. 2c0nsist: of Cacrmar a redder, and editions of modem Heatian novels, Plays, and: 
‘ other works.’ ‘There have already been published’ - aS 
A First Iotian Book by E Hasce W. disttpcateeis ‘thes oe adapted ‘i 
Br) the pitiieulsr secla ck the Amestean Seudenk "$c. pgm Lani 65. I es “ag — a ay 
ne ad ce in-the series, Giatosa’s Tristi. Amori, edited\by Rovourat A Andogcar iad Ben JAMIN. “>, 
maz; has a very full and interesting introduction by Stanley Ast redo, Smith, in Which the 
Saints t is expreaged that the present play is Giacosa’s mhasterpieoe. $1.50, postpaid $1 $1.60. * 


An! aeoyretiges Peace Treaties. . By Antuur Pransoy Scozr, Abeivtant 


Nations.” # 
Pisaciales’ of PRN, ‘By Apex ©! Hopie ea nies: ©, “ueaabeky | the 
School of Commerce and Administration, the University of Chicage.> $3. pipe giek see 4 
$3.15. “This. book ‘fills SY ihe i need of a begintting text in accounting to pre oe OS ieee 
the’ stadent»for’ business. discussion of principles of aecounting is primarily ee oc: aa 
terms of the function of'accounting'as an administrative aid tothe business manager. Jae .°\/ 
pare aie is given to the forms of reports, end: records ane ae Caeeagssa: fi pa O 7 oe 
of accounts . 


The Great Awz in the Middle Colonies. by Gua Mason, Oy 
Assistant: Professor of Political Science, the University of Pennsylvania. $1.25, post- . #5. 
: paid $1.40, In the middle of the eighteenth century @ tidal. way hone ae mei is 
and reforming zeal swept over. the British colonies in: : Antes which the: 
the revival and their descendants called the Great Av ; 
religious forces liberated at that time have nen of ital 
American ‘people: 


| Elementary Russian Grammar: By E. paakoark Bigs ee Eales &. aS, | 
pos $2.40. Employs’ the direct: method, the’. main ‘features sof oe a} 
Pranion of Russian pronunciation 6n a phonetic basis, ithe ndinere “resgecen * oi 
of grammatical principles, and the oral approach to an elementary rr 
object teaching. Phe author aims: at the deyelopmitut: of a consciously 
¢ pronunciation, an intuitive fecling for grammatical sccetere ae amendeavor to oad 
Russian literatiire without the crutch at translation, 


The Revelation-of John. ts the Book of Revelation @ 
canes veh oro Case, Professor of Chin History aa New $ 
Chicago. $2.75, pos ee ga a 1 
sales and not a technical Psa west 
was written. 


The Geagraphy of the Ozark Highland of Missouri. By ‘Cann pes 1 
Saver, the University of Michigan. $3. ent oee $3.15. The} ce of sucha FoR 2 
sindy is twofold: to furnish an adequate ‘explana a tow af lite ine We 
given area, and to contribute proved statements which wil aid in gout funda. « 
rr les. A valuable featate of the volume is the ma dare ashi in he 
twenty-six plates. 


The fuss of the Eagle Creek Formation: Codes iids ibe Waleed hlsesien 
Vol. IT, No. 5... By Rater Canny, State University of Lowa. -Paper;:$1:00, postpaid » 
“$1.10. The Eagle Creek: formation. is exposed along the bottom of the Columbia 4 
River gorge on the Oregon’ sidé.. It is the oldest formation in the region. ‘The mond- =) 
graph contains:a:number of drawings, tables; and nearly a hundred: halftones: 
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